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Summary 


Both  grower  and  consumer  prices  of  fresh  vegetables 
are  increasing  this  winter  because  of  reduced  domestic 
supplies  from  smaller  planted  acreage  and  the  Florida 
freezes.  However,  favorable  growing  and  harvesting  con- 
ditions in  West  Mexico  indicate  that  imports  may  partly 
offset  the  lower  U.S.  harvest  and  moderate  price 
increases.  Prices  for  the  rest  of  the  winter  will  likely  be 
substantially  higher  than  in  December  but,  asssuming  no 
further  weather  damage,  may  not  reach  last  winter's 
record  highs,  when  Florida  freezes  and  an  extremely 
light  Mexican  vegetable  harvest  greatly  reduced  supplies. 

Prospective  January  1  acreage  of  major  fresh  market 
vegetables  for  harvest  during  first-quarter  1982  totaled  5 
percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  The  combined  acreage  for 
lettuce  and  tomatoes  was  off  14  percent,  while  area 
planted  to  green  peppers  and  snap  beans  increased  sub- 
stantially. Before  the  Florida  freeze,  production  of 
winter  vegetables  was  expected  to  be  about  a  tenth, 
assuming  average  yields  and  normal  crop  abandonment. 

Although  two  cold  snaps  moved  into  Florida  during 
December  and  January,  and  some  crops  were  damaged, 
supplies  will  likely  be  less  affected  than  they  were  dur- 
ing the  January   1981   freezes.    The  December  18-20 


freeze  caused  moderate  to  heavy  damage  to  tender  vege- 
tables (tomatoes,  peppers,  cucumbers,  squash)  in  the 
State's  Southwest  area.  However,  the  Dade  County  and 
Pompano  areas  received  only  light  damage.  During  the 
early  morning  of  January  12,  freezing  temperatures 
again  pushed  into  Florida,  with  the  Southwest  and  Pom- 
pano areas  receiving  the  brunt  of  the  damage.  Mature 
tomato  and  green  pepper  plants  were  hardest  hit,  but 
most  of  the  younger  ones  survived.  Acreage  loss  prob- 
ably won't  be  substantial.  Dade  County,  where  most 
winter  tomatoes  originate,  again  sustained  little  damage. 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  1981/82  pack  of  lead- 
ing canned  vegetables  about  6  percent  below  a  year  earli- 
er, while  frozen  vegetables  are  forecast  9  percent  larger. 
Canned  packs  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  snap 
beans,  cucumbers  for  pickles,  and  beets  were  smaller. 
Meanwhile,  nearly  all  frozen  vegetables  registered 
increases.  Smaller  beginning  stocks  will  leave  total  sup- 
plies of  canned  and  frozen  vegetables  moderately  lower 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  Economic  Research  Service's  (ERS)  wholesale 
price  index  for  10  canned  vegetables  in  December  1981 
averaged  12  percent  higher  than  a  year  ago.  Smaller 
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canned  stocks,  higher  marketing  costs,  and  reduced  sup- 
plies of  fresh  winter  vegetables  indicate  canned  prices 
will  edge  up  during  first-half  1982,  or  until  the  new  pack 
is  underway  next  summer.  Smaller  supplies  of  winter 
vegetables  will  offset  the  increased  frozen  pack,  resulting 
in  nearly  stable  prices  for  most  frozen  items. 

Fall  potato  production  totaled  291  million  cwt  during 
1981,  up  9  percent  from  1980's  small  crop.  Output 
increased  in  each  of  the  three  production  regions: 
Eastern  States,  9  percent;  Central  States,  17  percent; 
and  Western  States,  6  percent.  Stocks  of  fall  potatoes  on 
January  1  equaled  160  million  cwt,  up  9  percent  from  a 
year  ago.  Reflecting  larger  output  and  higher  stocks, 
growers  received  an  average  $4.63  per  cwt  in  January, 
compared  with  $7.38  last  year.  Potato  prices  will  likely 
advance  seasonally  through  May,  when  marketing  of  the 
spring  crop  begins,  but  remain  well  below  year-earlier 
levels. 

Sweetpotato  production  increased  15  percent  to  12.6 
million  cwt  during  1981,  contrasting  1980's  record  low. 
However,  despite  the  larger  crop,  prices  have  remained 


strong,  averaging  $12.80  per  cwt  in  fourth-quarter  1981, 
just  slightly  above  a  year  earlier.  The  higher  prices 
reflect  trong  demand  by  canners,  who  increased  the  pack 
50  percent  this  season.  Ending  stocks  last  July  at  0.6 
million  cases,  were  only  a  fifth  of  the  1980  carryover. 

During  third-quarter  1981,  consumption  of  processed 
mushrooms  likely  fell  12  percent  from  a  year  ago. 
Imports,  down  a  fifth  during  July-September,  accounted 
for  nearly  half  of  consumption,  compared  with  55  percent 
a  year  earlier.  Growers  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
received  about  65  cents  a  pound  for  fresh  market  mush- 
rooms during  late  December,  about  even  with  last  year. 
Meanwhile,  processors  were  paying  growers  45  to  48 
cents  a  pound  compared  with  about  60  cents  a  year  ago. 

U.S.  production  of  dry  edible  beans  reached  a  record 
31.8  million  cwt  during  1981,  up  a  fifth  from  1980's  all- 
time  high.  Export  demand  spurred  the  higher  output. 
Growers  received  an  average  $19.10  per  cwt  in  January, 
more  than  $8  below  a  year  ago.  The  large  crop  and  1982 
export  uncertainties  are  apparently  the  major  factors  in 
the  decrease. 
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Vegetable  Situation 


FRESH  VEGETABLES 


Recent  Developments 

Planted  Acreage  Down 

Prospective  acreage  of  13  fresh  market  vegetables  for 
harvest  during  the  winter  quarter  totaled  185,240  acres 
as  of  January  1  —  5  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  This  is 
the  smallest  winter  vegetable  acreage  since  1975.  Prior 
to  the  Florida  freezes,  assuming  average  yields  and  aban- 
donment, total  production  was  expected  to  be  about  32 
million  cwt  during  January-March,  about  a  tenth  less 
than  last  winter.  Barring  further  weather  damage, 
winter  output  will  likely  be  slightly  less  than  the  origi- 
nal estimate.  Significant  acreage  gains  were  reported  for 
snap  beans  and  green  peppers,  with  lesser  increases  for 
cauliflower,  sweet  corn,  eggplant,  and  spinach. 
Meanwhile,  growers  reduced  planted  area  of  broccoli, 
cabbage,  carrots,  celery,  escarole/endive,  lettuce,  and 
tomatoes.  Lettuce  acreage,  which  usually  accounts  for 
about  a  third  of  the  winter  vegetable  area,  is  down  16 
percent  (10,700  acres) —  nearly  a  fifth  of  the  decline  was 
in  the  important  Imperial  Valley  area.  This  is  probably 
in  response  to  low  grower  prices  and  returns  of  the  past  2 
years,  as  well  as  to  the  risk  involved  with  growing  the 
crop. 

Florida  Freeze  Damage 
Apparently  Moderate 

Although  two  cold  snaps  moved  into  Florida  vegetable 
growing  areas  during  December  and  January,  and  some 
crops  were  damaged,  supplies  likely  won't  be  as  adversely 
affected  as  they  were  in  the  January  1981  freeze.  The 
first  freeze  occurred  December  18-20,  and  caused 
moderate  to  heavy  damage  to  tender  vegetables— 
tomatoes,  peppers,  cucumbers,  and  squash— in  the 
Southwest  (Immokalee)  area.  Supplies  in  that  area  were 
reduced,  but  the  important  Dade  County  and  Pompano 
areas  received  only  light  damage.  Florida's  shipments  of 
vegetables  during  the  week  ending  December  26 
decreased  37  percent  from  the  previous  week,  but  the 
decline  was  primarily  related  to  the  holiday  lull. 

During  the  early  morning  of  January  12,  freezing  tem- 
peratures again  pushed  into  vegetable-growing  areas. 
Damage  to  the  tomato  crop  was  most  severe  in  the 
Southwest  and  Ft.  Pierce-Pompano  areas,  which  together 
accounted  for  44  percent  of  1981/82's  29,400  planted  and 
harvested  acres  of  tomatoes  on  January  9.  Older 
acreage  having  fruit-set  to  mature  plants  was  killed  or 
severely  damaged,  while  younger  acreage  up  to  bloom 
stage  received  light  to  moderate  damage  and  is  expected 
to  recover.  Meanwhile,  there  was  little  damage  in  Dade 
County,  where  37  percent  of  the  January  9  acreage  is 
located,  and  where  the  largest  volume  of  Florida  winter 


tomatoes  originate.  Between  January  10  and  Janu- 
ary 23,  an  additional  1,500  acres  for  harvest  have  been 
added,  but  won't  be  harvested  until  early  in  the  spring 
quarter. 

Of  the  12,900  acres  of  tomatoes  in  the  Southwest  and 
Ft.  Pierce-Pompano  areas  on  January  9,  harvest  was 
complete  on  28  percent,  while  60  percent  was  in  the  pre- 
fruit  set,  fruit  set,  and  within  2  weeks  of  harvest  stages. 
The  remaining  12  percent  (1,500  acres)  of  the  fields  were 
harvested  at  least  once  and  were  likely  lost.  Assuming 
fields  in  the  fruit-set  stage  and  older  were  lost  in  the 
Southwest  and  Ft.  Pierce-Pompano  areas,  about  a  fourth 
of  the  Florida  winter  crop  yet-to-come  was  destroyed  or 
severely  damaged. 

Green  peppers  were  also  markedly  affected  in  the 
Southwest  and  Ft.  Pierce-Pompano  areas— plants  from 
bloom  stage  to  maturity  were  severely  damaged.  Howev- 
er, younger  plants  survived,  and  not  much  acreage  loss  is 
expected.  Salvage  occurred  in  January,  followed  by  rela- 
tively light  supplies  through  February.  Other  Florida 
vegetables  that  likely  will  be  in  comparatively  short  sup- 
ply in  the  winter  quarter  include  beans,  squash,  green 
peppers,  and  cucumbers. 

Reflecting  the  freeze-damaged  crops,  as  well  as 
weather-reduced  harvesting  operations,  vegetable  ship- 
ments out  of  Florida  totaled  69.4  million  pounds  for  the 
week  ending  January  16,  compared  with  shipments  of 

53.7  million,  72.2  million,  and  97.1  million  pounds, 
respectively,  for  the  weeks  ending  December  26,  Janu- 
ary 2,  and  January  9.    Tomato  shipments  declined  to 

24.8  million  pounds,  from  40.8  million  the  previous  week. 
Total  shipments  for  the  week  ending  January  23 
declined  further  to  59.5  million  pounds,  with  tomato 
shipments  falling  12  percent. 

Mexican  Vegetable  Shipments 

Mexican  shipments  of  six  tender  vegetables  (snap 
beans,  cucumbers,  green  onions,  peppers,  squash,  and 
tomatoes)  into  the  United  States  from  November  1 
through  January  16  totaled  1.99  million  cwt.  This  is 
slightly  larger  than  shipments  of  1.92  million  cwt  a  year 
earlier,  when  Mexican  supplies  were  down  substantially 
because  heavy  rains  reduced  and  delayed  plantings  in 
October  and  November.  Cucumber  shipments  since 
November  1  totaled  1.01  million  cwt,  down  1  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  Meanwhile,  tomato  imports  of  222,000 
cwt  and  293,000  cwt  of  bell  peppers  were  a  third  and  a 
fifth  larger  than  a  year  earlier,  respectively. 

The  slow  start  of  Mexican  winter  vegetable  shipments 
is  primarily  weather-related.  Several  tropical  storms 
rocked  growing  areas  in  West  Mexico  during  October, 
delaying  plantings  as  well  as  moderately  damaging 
young   tomato   and   cucumber   crops.     However,  open 
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weather  since  November  favored  salvage  and  replanting 
operations,  as  well  as  crop  development.  More  recently, 
the  mild  weather  has  aided  the  harvest.  In  addition,  the 
fall  rains  filled  reservoirs,  providing  adequate  water  for 
irrigation.  Therefore,  conditions  appear  favorable  for 
Mexican  vegetables  to  at  least  partially  fill  supply  short- 
falls due  to  acreage  and  weather-reduced  supplies  this 
winter. 

Shipments  into  the  United  States  were  disrupted  tem- 
porarily by  a  Mexican  truckers'  strike  that  lasted  from 
January  3  to  January  7.  The  strike  reduced  imports 
through  Nogales,  Arizona,  although  piggyback  rail  ship- 
ments took  up  some  of  the  movement.  However,  the 
Mexican  transportation  system  is  now  back  to  normal. 

Average  Prices  Up  Sharply  in  1981 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  growers  for  fresh  mar- 
ket vegetables  averaged  135  (1977  =  100)  during  1981, 
the  highest  ever  and  19  percent  above  1980.  The  index 
averaged  160  during  first-quarter  1981  because  of  the 
vastly  reduced  supplies  resulting  from  the  Florida  freeze 
and  the  poor  Mexican  harvest.  However,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  the  index  was  about  a  tenth 
higher  (in  line  with  the  rate  of  inflation). 

During  1981,  the  ERS  retail  price  index  for  fresh  vege- 
tables (excluding  potatoes)  averaged  138.4,  up  12  percent 


Quarterly  index  of  farm  prices 
for  fresh  vegetables1 


(1977=100) 


Year 


1st. 

2nd 

3rd. 

4th 

Annual 

1972 

68 

64 

62 

67 

65 

1973 

81 

98 

74 

64 

79 

1974 

73 

83 

73 

81 

77 

1975 

85 

93 

83 

90 

88 

1976 

93 

80 

86 

92 

88 

1977 

128 

93 

84 

96 

100 

1978 

106 

129 

94 

94 

106 

1979 

134 

105 

95 

101 

109 

1980 

100 

116 

105 

119 

110 

1981 

161 

128 

122 

123 

133 

1Excludes  potatoes. 

Quarterly  retail  prices  for  fresh  vegetables1 


(1967  =  100) 


Year 


1st. 

2nd 

3rd. 

4th 

Annual 

1972 

137 

135 

128 

133 

133 

1973 

151 

167 

151 

137 

152 

1974 

150 

160 

152 

151 

153 

1975 

168 

169 

165 

160 

166 

1976 

170 

168 

165 

179 

170 

1977 

221 

216 

178 

184 

200 

1978 

212 

247 

209 

204 

218 

1979 

254 

224 

211 

226 

229 

1980 

220 

250 

231 

253 

239 

1981 

287 

275 

258 

248 

267 

1Excludes  potatoes. 

USDA  estimate  derived  from  Consumer  Price  Index. 
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from  1980.  These  prices  generally  followed  trends  in 
grower  prices,  although  year-to-year  price  increases  were 
not  as  sharp— consumers'  prices  increased  30  percent 
from  a  year  earlier  during  winter  1981. 

Reflecting  the  early  1982  supply  situation,  the  index  of 
prices  received  by  growers  for  fresh  market  vegetables 
stood  at  177  during  January,  up  18  percent  from 
December  and  26  percent  above  a  year  ago.  The  retail 
price  index  of  fresh  vegetables  during  December  was 
down  8-1/2  percent  from  a  year  earlier. 

Winter  Prices  to  Rise 

Both  grower  prices  and  retail  prices  for  fresh  market 
vegetables  are  expected  to  increase  again  this  winter. 
Reduced  domestic  supplies  from  smaller  planted  acreage, 
the  Florida  freezes,  and  a  whitefly  infestation  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  (which  affected  the  lettuce  crop)  are  the 
primary  factors  influencing  prices.  However,  the  favor- 
able growing  and  harvesting  conditions  in  West  Mexico 
indicate  vegetable  imports  may  offset  some  of  the 
reduced  U.S.  supplies.  The  crops  most  likely  to  be  higher 
priced  this  winter  include  tomatoes,  green  peppers,  snap 
beans,  cucumbers,  and  lettuce.  Grower  and  consumer 
prices  will  likely  be  substantially  higher  than  those  in 
December  but  probably  won't  reach  last  year's  r'Nord 
highs,  when  another  Florida  freeze  and  an  extremely 
light  Mexican  vegetable  harvest  greatly  diminished  sup- 
plies. 

1981  In  Review 

Production  of  22  major  vegetable  and  melon  crops  for 
fresh  market  totaled  274.7  million  cwt  during  1981,  up 
3.7  and  2.3  percent  from  1980  and  1979,  respectively. 
Output  in  1981  is  the  largest  on  record  and  was  due  to  a 
3.9-percent  rise  in  yield  per  acre  to  171  cwt,  as  harvested 
acreage  nearly  equaled  1980's.  The  value  of  the  1981 
crop  also  reached  an  alltime  high  — $3.6  billion,  13  per- 
cent above  1980.  The  value  of  all  crops  increased,  except 
cabbage  because  larger  supplies  in  the  second  half  of  the 
year  depressed  prices. 
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Farm  Value  and  Production  of  Fresh  Vegetables  * 
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California  continued  to  be  the  leading  fresh  market 
State  during  1981,  with  35  percent  of  harvested  acreage 
and  45  percent  of  production  and  value.  Florida  ranked 
second  with  17  percent  of  acreage  and  value  and  15  per- 
cent of  production.  The  other  leading  States  were  Texas, 
New  York,  and  Arizona. 

Prospects  For  Leading  Items 

Lettuce 

The  1982  lettuce  area  for  winter  harvest,  at  57,900 
acres,  is  16  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  However,  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  which  typically 
accounts  for  50  to  60  percent  of  winter  acreage,  planted 
area  is  down  nearly  a  fifth.  Depressed  prices  the  past 
two  winters  likely  have  caused  the  acreage  decline  in  the 
Imperial  Valley. 

In  addition  to  the  acreage  reduction,  supplies  out  of 
the  Imperial  Valley  have  been  lowered  by  a  whitefly 
infestation.  The  pest  has  reduced  yields  by  severely  cut- 
ting back  weights  of  individual  heads.  The  whitefly  gen- 
erally causes  a  yellowing  of  the  lettuce  2  weeks  before 
maturity.  Meanwhile,  the  cold  snap  in  Florida  caused 
some  leaf  burn  to  lettuce  in  the  Belle  Glade  area  and 
slowed  growth.  The  harvest  in  the  Yuma,  Arizona  area 
continued  in  full  volume  during  mid-January. 

As  a  result  of  reduced  supplies,  lettuce  prices  have 
advanced  substantially  above  a  year  ago.  F.o.b.  shipping 
prices  in  all  areas  were  quoted  at  around  $15  a  carton  of 
24  heads  in  mid-January,  although  prices  had  declined  to 
$10  by  late  January.  This  compares  with  prices  of  $3  to 
$4  last  winter.  Prices  will  be  above  a  year  ago  through 
at  least  the  winter  quarter.  Current  prices  will  likely 
prevail  if  the  whitefly  problem  does  not  hit  later-planted 
fields  in  the  Imperial  Valley  and  yields  increase. 

Tomatoes 

Area  planted  to  tomatoes  for  winter  harvest  totaled 
14,600  acres  on  January  1,  1982,  9  percent  less  than  a 


year  earlier.  The  freezes  affected  primarily  mature 
plants  in  the  Southwest  and  Pompano  areas,  while  Dade 
County,  where  the  largest  volume  of  winter  tomatoes  ori- 
ginate, received  little  damage.  On  balance,  winter  toma- 
to production  will  likely  be  decreased  substantially  from 
last  year  because  of  lower  acreage  and  freezes. 

In  mid-January,  prices  of  mature  green  tomatoes  in 
25-pound  cartons  were  quoted  at  $15.50  in  Florida,  about 
even  with  prices  that  prevailed  after  last  January's 
freeze.  However,  prices  had  fallen  to  $11  in  late  Janu- 
ary. That  price  response  was  probably  related  to  larger 
shipments  of  Mexican  tomatoes,  which  for  the  week  end- 
ing January  23,  increased  43  percent  from  the  previous 
week  and  were  double  those  of  a  year  ago.  Larger  ship- 
ments of  Mexican  tomatoes  into  the  United  States  will 
moderate  winter  prices. 

Cabbage 

Prospective  acreage  of  cabbage  for  harvest  during 
first-quarter  1982  was  18,500  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  down  14  percent  from  last  year.   In  Florida,  young 
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plants  suffered  some  light  damage  during  the 
December  18-20  freeze.  Also,  some  ice  was  found  in  cab- 
bage in  Central  and  North  Florida,  after  the  January  12 
freeze,  but  again  damage  was  light.  The  packout  in 
Florida  was  reported  normal  or  better.  Meanwhile,  Texas 
cabbage  progressed  ahead  of  normal  because  of  mild  tem- 
peratures. A  freeze  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  had  little 
affect  on  the  crop. 

F.o.b.  shipping  point  prices  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley 
averaged  $4.88  per  1-3/4-bushel  carton  in  mid-January, 
compared  with  $4.28  last  year.  Prices  for  green  cabbage, 
f.o.b.  North  and  Central  Florida  shipping  points,  were  $5 
per  carton,  compared  with  $6.25  a  year  earlier.  Cabbage 
prices  may  advance  this  winter  because  of  acreage- 
reduced  supplies;  however,  they  have  generally  been 
below  a  year  ago  since  the  middle  of  1981. 

Onions 

The  1981  production  of  storage-crop  onions,  excluding 
that  from  California,  was  up  4  percent  from  1980.  Onion 
stocks  held  in  common  storage  as  of  January  1,  1982, 


totaled  5.56  million  cwt,  about  a  tenth  lower  than  a  year 
earlier  and  28  percent  less  than  2  years  ago.  Meanwhile, 
cold  storage  holdings,  at  34,740  cwt,  were  5  percent  less 
than  in  1981. 

Average  monthly  prices  of  all  sales  made  by  growers  in 
1981  ranged  from  $11.80  per  cwt  in  September  to  $25.40 
in  April,  and  averaged  $17.60  for  the  year,  up  95  percent 
from  1980.  Strong  prices  early  in  the  year  resulted  from 
adverse  weather  in  growing  areas,  while  prices  in  the 
latter  months  remained  high  because  of  strong  Japanese 
export  demand.  Mid-January  f.o.b.  prices  of  western 
onions  were  generally  $3  to  $4  above  last  year. 
Meanwhile,  midwestern  and  eastern  onions  were  priced 
about  $2  below— common  storage  stocks  in  those  areas 
were  a  tenth  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Area  planted  to  spring  onions  for  1982  is  estimated  at 
27,800  acres,  9  percent  above  both  1980  and  1981.  In  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  of  Texas  growing  conditions  had  been 
unusually  good,  and  some  harvesting  may  be  underway 
by  late  February.  However,  recent  cold  weather  may 
cause  seed  stems  to  develop  later,  reducing  potential 
yield.  Stands  in  the  Winter  Garden  and  Laredo  areas  are 
also  progressing  well.  The  planting  of  California's  early 
crop  is  mostly  complete,  with  favorable  weather  to  date. 

With  the  reduced  onion  stocks,  prices  will  probably 
continue  to  be  above  last  year's  until  the  spring  crop  is 
marketed.  The  substantial  boost  in  spring  onion  plant- 
ings could  result  in  some  price  moderation  in  the  coming 
months. 

Celery 

The  projected  1982  celery  acreage  for  harvest  in  the 
winter  quarter  is  8,700,  down  8  percent  from  1981.  No 
serious  production  losses  have  been  reported  because  of 
abnormally  low  temperatures  in  Florida,  but  1982  output 
is  expected  to  decline  based  on  reduced  plantings.  Celery 
cutting  continues  to  increase  in  the  Everglades.  The  size 
of  the  crop  is  small,  but  quality  and  yield  are  good.  A 
good  volume  from  the  Florida  crop  is  expected  in  Janu- 
ary. 
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Florida  celery  prices  in  mid-January  were  $7.25  a  2  to  in  Southern  California  were  $6.75  a  crate,  down  about 
3  dozen  crate,  compared  with  $9  in  January  1981.  Prices         $1.50  from  January  1981. 


PROCESSSED  VEGETABLES 


Overview  and  Outlook 

Preliminary  estimates  place  the  1981  pack  of  leading 
canned  vegetables  about  6  percent  below  a  year  earlier, 
but  frozen  vegetables  should  be  about  9  percent  larger. 
Most  noticeable  among  the  canned  vegetables  were 
smaller  packs  of  tomatoes  and  tomato  products,  snap 
beans,  green  peas,  cucumbers,  and  beets.  Nearly  all  of 
the  frozen  vegetables  registered  increases,  particularly 
the  volume  leaders— corn,  snap  beans,  and  green  peas. 

The  1981  pack  of  the  three  major  canned  vegetables- 
snap  beans,  corn,  and  peas— totaled  137.8  million  cases 
(24/303's),  5  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  With  a 
smaller  carryover  of  canned  vegetables,  total  supplies  for 
1981/82  will  be  moderately  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Sup- 
plies of  most  canned  vegetables  will  be  adequate,  but 
tomatoes  and  tomato  products  may  be  very  tight. 
Canned  vegetable  stocks  on  January  1  were  estimated  at 
about  32.3  pounds  per  person,  down  slightly  from  a  year 
ago. 

The  ERS  wholesale  price  index  for  10  canned  vegeta- 
bles in  December  1981  averaged  245.2  (1967  =  100),  12 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  In  view  of  the  lower 
canned  supplies,  continued  inflation,  and  freeze-reduced 
supplies  of  fresh  winter  vegetables,  prices  are  expected  to 
continue  to  edge  up  during  at  least  the  first  half  of  1982, 
or  until  the  new  pack  gets  underway  next  summer. 

Frozen  packs  were  generally  larger  in  1981,  with  not- 
able increases  in  snap  beans,  sweet  corn,  green  peas,  and 
carrots.  However,  January  stocks  of  frozen  vegetables, 
excluding  potatoes,  totaled  1.6  billion  pounds,  down  5 
percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Per  capita  stocks  on  hand 
January  1  — at  6.9  pounds— were  5  percent  smaller  than 
the  preceding  year. 


The  outlook  for  processed  vegetables  calls  for  increased 
prices  for  most  canned  items  during  the  first  half  of 
1982,  with  prices  for  frozen  products  generally  at  year- 
earlier  levels.  Upward  pressure  on  canned  vegetable 
prices  will  come  from  smaller  supplies  of  nearly  all  items 
and  reduced  supplies  of  fresh  winter  vegetables,  at  least 
until  March.  Smaller  supplies  of  fresh  winter  vegetables 
will  offset  larger  frozen  supplies,  resulting  in  nearly 
stable  prices  for  most  frozen  items. 

With  good  prices  for  most  processed  vegetables, 
canners  and  freezers  can  be  expected  to  increase  their 
contracted  acreage  for  processing  vegetables  next  spring 
and  summer.  However,  inflationary  pressures  and 
current  high  interest  rates  have  encouraged  both  proces- 
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sors  and  retailers  to  reduce  inventories  and  gear  produc- 
tion to  current  movement  patterns. 

Raw  Tonnage  Declines  Again  in  1981 

Production  of  13  processed  vegetables  during  1981 
totaled  11.1  million  tons,  3  percent  less  than  1980  and  17 
percent  less  than  1979.  The  second  consecutive  decline  in 
output  is  in  contrast  to  the  pattern  of  alternate  years  of 
increasing  and  decreasing  production  that  prevailed 
through  the  1970's.  The  lower  tonnage  resulted  primari- 
ly from  a  5-percent  reduction  in  harvested  acreage  (for  9 
vegetables);  planted  acreage  in  1981  was  off  6  percent 
from  a  year  earlier. 

Tomato  production,  which  accounted  for  52  percent  of 
processed  tonnage  last  year,  declined  8  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  Meanwhile,  production  increased  for  lima 
beans,  cabbage  for  kraut,  sweet  corn,  asparagus,  carrots, 
and  cauliflower. 

The  farm  value  of  the  13  processed  vegetables  totaled 
$1,034  billion  during  1981,  up  4  percent  from  1980.  The 
bulk  of  the  increase  was  due  to  a  28-percent  rise  in  the 
value  of  sweet  corn.  Other  crops  that  showed  signifi- 
cantly increased  farm  value  last  year  included  lima 
beans,  cabbage  for  kraut,  asparagus,  carrots,  and  cauli- 
flower. On  the  other  hand,  the  farm  value  of  processed 
tomatoes  fell  2  percent  last  year,  to  $371.6  million, 
accounting  for  36  percent  of  the  total  farm  value  of  pro- 
cessed vegetables. 

California  continues  to  be  the  dominant  producer  of 
vegetables  for  processing.  Tonnage  in  that  State 
equalled  5.1  million  (for  9  vegetables)  in  1981,  down  11 
percent  from  1980,  but  still  49  percent  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  farm  value  of  the  California  output 
was  39  percent  of  the  U.S.  total.  Although  Wisconsin 
was  the  leading  State  in  terms  of  harvested  acreage 
(287,000  acres  or  21  percent  of  the  U.S.  total),  it  ranked 
second  in  production  (11  percent  of  the  U.S.  total)  and 
farm  value  (12  percent)  — well  behind  California.  Min- 
nesota, Oregon,  and  Washington  round  out  the  top  five 

Farm  Value  and  Production  of  Processed 
Vegetables* 

$/bil.  Mil.  tons 
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States  in  terms  of  acreage,  production,  and  farm  value 
for  1981. 

Prospects  for  Leading  Items 

Sweet  Corn 

The  1981  pack  of  canned  sweet  corn  totaled  57.9  mil- 
lion cases  (24/303's),  15  percent  larger  than  a  year  earli- 
er. The  larger  pack  was  in  response  to  the  small  supplies 
from  the  1980  crop  and  an  alarmingly  low  carryover 
going  in  to  the  1981  packing  season.  The  larger  pack 
raised  total  supplies  to  about  63  million  cases,  which  is 
still  moderate  in  view  of  an  average  annual  movement  of 
about  55  million.  With  this  movement,  the  carryover 
next  summer  would  be  small,  and  prices  for  canned  corn 
may  hold  steady-to-higher  until  the  pack  has  been  com- 
pleted next  summer.  However,  the  National  Food  Pro- 
cessors Association  reports  that  corn  in  retail  can  sizes  is 
ample  — 12  percent  larger  than  last  year— while  institu- 
tional packs  are  in  short  supply. 

With  ample  supplies  of  retail  can  sizes  and  sluggish 
movement,  January  retail  prices  for  whole  kernel  and 
cream  style  corn  have  been  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
Prices  for  institutional  packs  of  6/10's  have  generally 
been  higher  than  last  year. 

December  1  stocks  of  frozen  sweet  corn,  at  409  million 
pounds,  were  only  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 
However,  the  cut  corn  and  on-cob  corn  reversed  their 
positions  of  a  year  ago.  This  year,  supplies  of  frozen  cut 
corn  were  11  percent  smaller  than  in  1980,  while  those  of 
on-cob  corn  were  15  percent  larger.  Freezer  shipments 
have  been  running  at  a  good  pace,  but  prices  have 
remained  steady  in  January.  Current  billings  for  food 
service  cartons  of  cut  corn  have  been  at  49  cents  a 
pound,  up  from  37  cents  a  pound  a  year  ago. 

Because  of  the  current  price  picture,  processors  can  be 
expected  to  contract  for  slightly  greater  volume  again 
next  year,  possibly  about  1.6  million  tons.  Tonnage  for 
freezing  will  probably  remain  near  the  1980  level  in  view 
of  the  current  stock  position. 

Peas 

The  1981  pack  of  canned  green  peas  dropped  for  the 
third  straight  year.  Last  year,  only  27.3  million  cases  of 
24/303's  were  packed.  This  reflects  a  14-percent  drop  in 
acreage  for  canning  and  a  10-percent  fall  in  production, 
as  canners  continued  to  reduce  the  large  inventories  that 
have  plagued  the  industry  since  1979.  However,  even 
with  these  reductions,  supplies  of  canned  peas  will  total 
nearly  34  million  cases  (24/303's),  which  is  ample  for 
annual  requirements. 


Canned  sweet  corn:  Supply  and  disappearance 
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Mil.  cases  24/303's 

Carryover 
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9.6 
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Pack 

60.0 

50.6 

57.9 

Total  supply 

69.8 

60.2 

62.6 

Disappearance 

60.2 

55,5 
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Canned  green  peas:  Supply  and  disappearance 


1 979/80 

1980/81  1981/82 

Mil.  cases  24/303 's 

Carryover 

1.6 

6.2  6.2 

Pack 

36.5 

30.1  27.3 

Total  supply 

38.1 

36.3  33.5 

Disappearance 

31.9 

30.1  - 

Canned  snap  beans:  Supply  and  disappearance 

1979/80 

1980/81  1981/82 

Mil.  cases  24/303' s 

Carryover 

6.2 

11.3  15.9 

Pack 

66.3 

57.0  - 

Total  supply 

72.5 

68.3 

Disappearance 

61.2 

52.4  - 

With  ample  supplies  for  1981/82,  shipments  of  24/303's 
have  remained  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Stocks  of 
canned  peas  on  November  1  were  about  the  same  as  in 
1980.  Prices  have  been  generally  firm  through  January, 
but  some  may  be  reduced  at  the  retail  level  if  movement 
remains  sluggish. 

Raw  tonnage  of  peas  for  freezing  totaled  192,260  in 
1981  —  5  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.  The  pack  of 
frozen  green  peas,  at  334  million  pounds,  was  6  percent 
larger  than  the  1980/81  pack.  This  still  resulted  in  total 
supplies  that  were  17  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier 
because  of  low  carryin  stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year. 

Reflecting  smaller  total  supplies,  prices  for  frozen 
green  peas  have  remained  firm  since  last  fall.  Stocks  on 
January  1  totaled  181  million  pounds,  down  20  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  Prices  are  expected  to  remain  firm 
until  the  new  processing  season  begins  next  summer. 

Snap  Beans 

The  1981  pack  of  snap  beans,  at  52.6  million  cases 
(24/303's),  was  only  moderately  smaller  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. However,  combined  with  the  heavy  carryover  from 
the  1980  pack,  total  supplies  for  the  marketing  season 
are  estimated  to  be  about  4  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 

Reflecting  the  heavy  carryover,  processors  contracted 
for  only  487,270  tons  of  green  beans  for  canning  in  1981, 
10  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Movement  from 
canners'  stocks  through  November  1  was  down  5  percent 
from  a  year  earlier.  With  adequate  supplies  and  slow 
movement,  prices  for  most  packs  of  green  beans  have 
been  soft.  Trade  sources  indicate  some  move  to  raise 
prices  in  February,  but  January  f.o.b.  prices  for  canned 
green  beans  were  generally  under  list. 

Stocks  of  frozen  snap  beans  totaled  177  million  pounds 
on  January  1,  7  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Raw  ton- 
nage for  freezing,  at  184,370  tons  in  1981,  was  15  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1980.  For  the  past  year,  prices  for 
frozen  snap  beans  have  been  relatively  steady  at  42  to  47 
cents  a  pound  for  institutional  packs,  f.o.b.  the  West 
Coast.  Freezers  can  be  expected  to  reduce  acreage  next 
spring  if  prices  do  not  improve  during  the  weeks  ahead. 


Tomatoes 

Raw  tonnage  of  tomatoes  for  processing  totaled  5.7 
million  tons  in  1981,  8  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier. 
More  than  85  percent  of  this  was  produced  in  California, 
which  reportedly  packed  8  percent  less  than  1980's  small 
pack.  This  smaller  pack,  combined  with  a  reduced  carryo- 
ver, results  in  total  supplies  that  are  sharply  lower  than 
a  year  ago.  Prices  for  canned  tomatoes  and  tomato  prod- 
ucts will  be  higher  through  at  least  the  first  of  half  of 
1982. 

With  a  smaller  pack,  wholesale  list  prices  for  most  pro- 
cessed California  tomatoes  were  raised  as  much  as  25  to 
30  percent  last  September.  Prices  for  standard  grade 
peeled  tomatoes  have  averaged  substantially  more  than 
last  year's  highs.  In  January,  prices  were  firm  at  $8.75  a 
case  of  24/303's.  The  American  Institute  of  Food  Distri- 
bution reports  that  55-gallon  drums  of  Fancy  35.1- 
percent  tomato  paste  were  priced  at  62  cents  a  pound  in 
January,  compared  with  42  cents  in  January  1981,  31  to 
35  cents  in  1980. 

With  the  current  supply  conditions,  prices  for  pro- 
cessed tomatoes  and  tomato  products  will  remain  firm 
until  the  carryover  and  crop  prospects  become  evident 
next  summer.  Processors  will  increase  contracted 
acreage  next  summer,  but  tomato  growers  will  be  in  a 
very  strong  bargaining  position. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles 

The  production  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  in  1981,  at 
575,380  tons,  was  down  for  the  second  year  in  a  row  and 
was  6  percent  smaller  than  1980's  reduced  crop.  Also,  the 
pickle  pack  is  expected  to  be  down  about  6  percent, 
resulting  in  total  supplies  of  about  70  million  cases 
(24/303  equivalent),  the  smallest  in  years.  Pickle  pack- 
ers are  expected  to  increase  contracted  acreage  next 
spring,  because  a  low  carryover  will  result  from  this 
year's  reduced  pack.  After  increasing  steadily  nearly 
every  year  since  the  data  were  collected,  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  pickles  appears  to  have  declined  in  1980  and 
may  have  remained  under  8  pounds  in  1981. 


Canned  tomatoes:  Supply  and  disappearance 


1979/80 

1980/81 

1981/82 

Mil.  cases  24/303's 

Carryover 

14.6 

12.3 

10.3 

Pack 

52.1 

53.1 

Total  supply 

66.7 

65.4 

Disappearance 

54.4 

55.1 

Canned  tomato  juice:  Supply  and  disappearance 


1 979/80 

1980/81  1981/82 

Mil.  cases  24/303's 

Carryover 

6.2 

6.4  3.0 

Pack 

31.5 

27.6  - 

Total  supply 

37.7 

33.0 

Disappearance 

31.4 

30.0  - 
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Spinach 

Spinach  canning  activity  declined  again  in  1981,  to 
57,110  tons,  approximately  23  percent  less  than  in  1980. 
Canners'  stocks  on  October  1  totaled  3.6  million  cases 
(24/303's),  2  percent  more  than  a  year  ago.  Movement  of 
canned  spinach,  at  3.2  million  cases  during  March  1- 
October  1,  was  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  Prices  have 
been  steady. 

Production  of  spinach  for  freezing  increased  nearly  6 
percent  over  1980.  All  of  this  increase  occurred  in  Cali- 
fornia; production  in  other  States  declined.  January  1 
stocks,  at  64  million  pounds,  were  18  percent  larger  than 
a  year  ago.  Wholesale  prices  for  frozen  spinach  have 
been  reduced  from  earlier  highs  and  are  now  at  year-ago 
levels.  Grade  A  leaf  spinach  in  cartons  of  24/10-oz. 
packages  are  listed  at  $5.65  to  $5.75,  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  but  still  well  above  the  1980  level. 

Asparagus 

In  1981,  the  production  of  canned  asparagus  rebounded 
substantially.  At  2.8  million  cases  (24/303's),  the  pack 
was  12  percent  larger  than  last  year's  small  output. 
October  1  stocks,  at  1.8  million  cases,  are  down  2  percent 
from  a  year  ago.  Wholesale  prices  advanced  in  October 
and  have  remained  firm  since  then.  In  January,  whole- 
sale prices  for  Fancy  cuts  and  tips  stood  at  $20.90  per 
case  of  24/300's,  up  from  $18  a  year  ago. 

Stocks  of  frozen  asparagus  on  January  1,  at  5.7  mil- 
lion pounds,  were  29  percent  smaller  than  in  January 
1981.  Only  44,640  tons  of  asparagus  were  used  for  pro- 
cessing in  1981.  Of  these,  34,950  were  canned,  and  9,690 
were  frozen. 

Beets 

Smaller  tonnages  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin  offset 
increases  in  other  States,  and  canning  beet  production 
dropped  24  percent  below  1980.  The  1981  pack,  at  8.2 
million  cases  (24/303's),  was  17  percent  smaller  than  a 


year  earlier.  A  small  pack  and  low  carryover  from  the 
1980  supply  caused  substantially  reduced  supplies  this 
year.  On  November  1,  stocks  totaled  10.4  million  cases 
(24/303's),  17  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  Reflecting 
the  smaller  supplies,  wholesale  prices  for  canned  beets 
moved  up  in  December  to  $6.25  a  case  (24/303's)  of 
Midwest  Medium  Sliced  and  will  probably  remain  at  that 
level  throughout  the  marketing  season. 

Sauerkraut 

The  volume  of  cabbage  for  sauerkraut  rose  to  246,090 
tons  in  1981,  up  18  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Janu- 
ary 1  stocks  of  sauerkraut,  at  8.4  million  cases  (24/303 
equivalent),  were  up  18  percent  from  a  year  ago.  Whole- 
sale prices  have  been  running  moderately  lower  than  a 
last  year  and  may  decline  further  unless  movement 
increases. 

Other  Frozen  Vegetables 

January  1  stocks  of  frozen  carrots  stood  at  151  million 
pounds,  9  percent  more  than  last  year  and  4  percent 
more  than  in  1979,  when  stocks  were  record  large. 
Prices  have  remained  steady.  There  was  another  large 
crop  of  broccoli  for  processing.  Most  of  the  production  is 
in  California,  with  other  Western  States  contributing 
about  3  percent  of  the  total.  On  January  1,  stocks  of 
frozen  broccoli  were  85  million  pounds,  15  percent  less 
than  a  year  ago.  With  smaller  supplies  and  slightly 
reduced  acreage  planted  for  spring  harvest,  wholesale 
prices  of  frozen  broccoli  are  expected  to  advance  this 
winter.  On  January  1,  stocks  of  frozen  cauliflower,  at 
58.2  million  pounds,  were  16  percent  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  following  a  13-percent  decline  a  year  ago.  With 
smaller  stocks,  prices  have  been  firm  but  may  advance  as 
the  season  progresses.  Stocks  of  frozen  brussel  sprouts 
on  January  1  were  7  percent  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 
Prices  have  been  steady  so  far  this  year. 


POTATOES 


For  the  first  time  in  3  years  production  of  fall  potatoes 
increased.  The  USDA  estimates  the  1981  fall  potato  out- 
put at  291  million  cwt,  a  9-percent  rise  over  the  1980 
crop,  but  still  2  percent  less  than  in  1979.  The  number 
of  acres  harvested  totaled  1.05  million.  This  was  7  per- 
cent more  than  in  1980,  but  2  percent  less  than  in  1979. 
The  U.S.  average  fall  crop  yield  was  278  cwt  an  acre,  6 
cwt  more  than  in  1980  and  1  cwt  more  than  in  1979. 
The  highest  yields  were  recorded  in  Washington  State 
(485  cwt);  even  so,  yields  in  this  State  declined  20  cwt 
from  1980.  Oregon  (other  than  Malheur  County)  and 
California  recorded  the  next  highest  yields,  415  and  370 
cwt  an  acre,  respectively.  Rains  late  in  the  season 
caused  some  loss  of  acreage  and  reduced  yields  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Adverse  weather  affected  the  crop  in  the 
Western  States,  while  freezing  temperatures  and  exces- 
sive rains  caused  crop  losses  in  the  Red  River  Valley  and 
Michigan. 


Reviewing  the  1981  Crop 

Producer  prices  for  potatoes  were  14  percent  less  dur- 
ing the  final  quarter  of  1981  than  in  1980.  During 
December,  the  tablestock  demand  for  potatoes  in  many  of 
the  major  producing  areas  was  on  the  light  side.  Howev- 
er, processing  demand  for  the  1981  crop  has  become  very 
strong.  As  of  January  1,  49  million  cwt  was  used  for 
freezing  and  dehydration,  7.7  million  more  than  a  year 
earlier,  when  raw  stock  supplies  were  light.  However, 
the  Red  River  Valley,  Colorado,  eastern  Idaho,  and  Neva- 
da reported  that  the  demand  in  those  areas  was  good. 

Light  demand  and  increased  supply  help  explain  the 
lower  producer  prices  in  1981.  Despite  higher  production 
costs,  current  producer  prices,  well  above  the  average  of 
most  recent  seasons,  will  mark  this  season  as  neither  the 
best  nor  worst  from  the  growers'  viewpoint.  The  farm 
price  was  $4.48  per  cwt  for  fourth-quarter  1981,  com- 


pared  with  $5.36  in  1980.  The  U.S.  price  received  by 
growers  in  January  1981  was  $4.63  per  cwt,  down  from 
$7.38  in  January  1981.  The  CPI  index  for  fresh  potatoes 
(base  year  1977)  averaged  159.8  for  fourth-quarter  1981, 
compared  with  164  in  1980. 

Production  in  the  nine  Western  States  was  up  6  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  In  1981,  fall  potato  output 
for  these  States  was  estimated  at  180  million  cwt,  com- 
pared with  170  cwt  in  1980.  The  total  area  harvested  in 
the  Western  States  was  576,000  acres,  an  11-percent 
increase  over  1980.  Average  yield  per  acre  in  1981  was 
313  cwt— considerably  less  than  1980's  327,  possibly 
because  of  adverse  weather.  Idaho  experienced  a  late 
growing  season,  with  frost  damage  in  June  and  July. 
Washington  and  Oregon  crops  were  reduced  by  extremely 
hot  weather  late  in  the  season.  This  caused  a  smaller 
portion  of  output  to  be  graded  U.S.  No.  1  and  reduced 
yields.  Idaho  average  grower  prices  in  January  were 
$4.60  per  cwt,  a  28-percent  decrease  from  the  January 
1981  price  of  $6.35. 

The  potato  crop  in  the  eight  Central  States  was  dam- 
aged by  adverse  weather  late  in  the  season.  The  Red 
River  Valley  had  freezing  temperatures  during  the  third 
week  in  October,  and  Michigan  experienced  excessive 
rains.  Despite  these  conditions,  production  was  estimat- 
ed at  64.1  million  cwt  in  December  1981,  a  17-percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year's  drought-striken  crop. 
Output  expansion  for  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  Min- 
nesota (14,  28,  and  34  percent,  respectively)  helped 
offset  acreage  and  yield  losses  elsewhere.  The  Central 
States  exhibited  a  4-percent  rise  in  area  harvested, 
which  also  added  to  the  increase.  In  1981,  293,800  acres 
were  harvested  compared  with  283,700  in  1980.  The 
Central  States  also  showed  an  overall  increase  in  yield 
per  acre.  The  average  yield  in  1981  was  218  cwt  an  acre, 
compared  with  193  cwt  in  1980  and  212  cwt  in  1979. 
Average  prices  to  growers  declined  from  their  1980 
record.  In  January,  average  farm  prices  in  North  Dakota 
and  Minnesota  were  $4.50  and  $5.20  per  cwt,  respective- 
ly, compared  with  $7  and  $7.80  a  year  earlier. 

The  seven  Eastern  States  recovered  from  last  year's 
drought,  although  they  also  were  affected  by  bad  weath- 
er. Production,  however,  increased  by  9  percent  in  1981, 
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despite  adverse  weather  in  Maine  and  Upstate  New 
York.  Fall  output  was  estimated  at  46.2  million  cwt.  A 
total  of  178,000  acres  were  harvested,  a  decrease  of  1 
percent  from  1980.  The  average  yield  was  placed  at  260 
cwt  an  acre,  an  increase  of  24  cwt  over  1980,  reflecting 
the  return  to  normal  precipitation  levels  in  some  leading 
production  areas.  Maine  grower  prices  were  down  in 
January,  $3.85  per  cwt  compared  with  $8.85  in  1980. 

As  of  January  1,  1982,  U.S.  stocks  of  potatoes  remain- 
ing to  be  sold  were  160  million  cwt.  This  is  a  9  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  Idaho  stocks  are  down  4 
percent  from  January  1981,  totaling  51  million  cwt  this 
January.  Potato  stocks  in  the  six  Central  States  were 
estimated  at  33.9  million  cwt;  in  the  six  Western  States, 
101  million  cwt;  in  the  three  Eastern  States,  24.8  million 
cwt.  Holdings  in  all  three  regions  have  increased  over 
the  previous  year. 


Projected  Use  of  1981  Tonnage 

Tablestock  sales  were  projected  at  106  million  cwt  in 
1981,  9  percent  more  than  in  1980,  8  percent  less  than  in 
1979,  and  5  percent  less  than  in  1978.  The  percentage 
share  of  tablestock  sales  to  total  production,  however, 
has  remained  relatively  stable,  averaging  about  one-third 
of  the  total  output  over  the  past  3  years. 

In  January  1982,  the  estimated  amount  of  potatoes 
used  for  processing  was  up  sharply  over  the  previous 
year's  total.  Frozen  potato  stocks  on  January  1,  1982, 
totaled  687  million  pounds,  compared  with  730  million  a 
year  earlier.  Of  the  total  frozen  stocks,  577  million 
pounds  were  french  fries,  compared  with  627  million  a 
year  earlier. 

In  1980/81,  exports  of  dehydrated  potatoes  for  con- 
sumption were  down  21  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
quantity  of  dehydrated  potatoes  exported  during  Sep- 
tember 1980-August  1981  was  8.9  million  pounds  (pro- 
cessed weight),  compared  with  11.2  million  pounds  in 
1979/80.  Exports  of  potato  flakes  also  declined.  Last 
year,  total  exports  slipped  to  65  million  pounds,  compared 
with  106  million  pounds  in  1979/80.  The  decrease  is  par- 
tially attributable  to  the  previous  year's  reduced  produc- 
tion and  stocks. 

Table  1  —  Potatoes:  January  1  total  stocks 
by  areas,  1  5  major  States 


Eastern         Central  Western 
Year  States  States  States  Total1 


Mil.  cwt. 


1974 

24.9 

27.6 

79.2 

131.6 

1975 

34.5 

35.0 

90.6 

160.1 

1976 

26.4 

27.4 

102.4 

156.7 

1977 

26.5 

29.1 

116.7 

172.2 

1978 

28.1 

36.7 

110.5 

175.3 

1979 

25.7 

40.3 

127.5 

193.5 

1980 

29.4 

33.7 

112.9 

176.0 

1981 

22.5 

26.1 

98.0 

146.6 

1982 

24.8 

33.9 

101.3 

160.0 

May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
Source:  Potatoe  Stocks,  CRB,  SRS. 
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The  quantity  of  potatoes  used  as  chips  in  1981  is 
expected  to  remain  the  same  as  a  year  earlier— 38  mil- 
lion cwt.  The  amount  of  potatoes  used  as  chips  has 
remained  unchanged  over  the  past  3  years. 

It  is  projected  that  6  million  cwt  of  potatoes  will  be 
used  as  feed,  20  percent  more  than  in  1980.  In  addition, 
starch  and  flour  use  in  1981  is  expected  to  increase  1 
million  cwt  from  1980,  totaling  3  million  cwt.  In  1980, 
24  million  cwt  of  potatoes  were  used  for  seed;  it  is 
expected  that  the  same  amount  will  be  used  in  1981. 


Winter  Potato  Prospects 

The  1982  winter  potato  crop  is  currently  forecast  to  be 
the  second  lowest  crop  on  record.  Production  is  estimat- 
ed at  2.28  million  cwt,  4  percent  more  than  the  1981 
winter  crop,  but  still  is  below  normal  levels.  Area  for 
harvest  has  declined  3  percent  from  1981  and  is  2  per- 
cent below  1980.  Average  yield,  however,  is  forecast  at 
202  cwt  an  acre,  an  increase  of  13  cwt  over  1981. 

The  Florida  winter  crop  appears  to  be  doing  well 
despite  the  recent  frosts.  Some  vines  were  hurt  by  he 
unusually  cold  weather,  but  are  expected  to  recover.  It 


is  estimated  that  the  potato  crop  in  Florida  will  be  4  per- 
cent more  than  in  1981.  The  California  crop  is  in  good 
condition  and  production  is  estimated  at  931,000 
thousand  cwt,  a  4-percent  increase  over  1981. 

Potatoes  Used  for  Food  and  Other  Uses 

Mil.  cwt. 
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Potatoes  Used  for  Processed  Food  Items1 
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Potatoes  Used  for  Food  -  Fresh  and  Processed 
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SWEETPOTATOES 


Current  USDA  estimates  show  that  1981  sweetpotato 
output  increased  15  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Pro- 
duction in  1981  totaled  12.6  million  cwt,  compared  with 
11  million  in  1980,  the  latter  figure  representing  the 
lowest  production  on  record.  Average  grower  prices  for 
January  1982  were  $16.80  per  cwt,  nearly  even  with  a 
year  ago. 

The  canned  sweetpotato  pack  of  24/303's  totaled  2.4 
million  cases  between  July  1,  and  October  1,  1981,  a  50- 
percent  jump  from  1980.    The  carryover  as  of  July  1, 


1981,  was  0.63  million  cases,  in  contrast  with  2.7  million 
in  1980.  The  small  carryover,  coupled  with  increased 
output,  necessitated  a  large  increase  in  the  1981  pack. 
On  October  1,  1981  the  total  supply  of  canned  sweetpo- 
tatoes  was  3  million  cases,  30  percent  more  than  a  year 
earlier.  Shipments  during  July  1-October  1  totaled  1.3 
million  cases  of  24/303's,  compared  with  1.9  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Through  January  15,  1982,  shipments  of  fresh  sweet- 
potatoes  to  the  23  major  markets  totaled  119  million 
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pounds.  Shipments  for  the  same  period  in  1981  equaled 
146  million  pounds,  but  this  included  supplies  received  in 
41  major  markets  opposed  to  23  in  1981.  Louisiana  f.o.b. 
prices  for  fresh  Porto  Rico  type  sweetpotatoes  in  50-lb. 
crates  and  cartons  were  about  $12  in  mid-January,  just 
below  a  year  earlier.  At  five  selected  shipping  points, 
demand  ranged  from  light  to  good  in  early  1982,  with 
steady  market  conditions. 

The  current  favorable  prices  to  growers  will  likely  rise 
seasonally  through  at  least  midyear,  indicating  sweetpo- 
tato  acreage  this  year  will  hold  close  to  the  1981  figures. 
Canned  stocks  and  the  carryover  should  return  to  normal 
in  1982. 


MUSHROOMS 


The  processed  mushroom  industry  still  is  encountering 
difficulties,  despite  the  imposition  of  increased  tariff 
rates  in  late  1980.  Moreover,  lagging  processing  demand 
has  weakened  overall  grower  prices  relative  to  a  year 
ago.  The  low-priced  imports  of  processed  mushrooms  con- 
tinue to  adversely  affect  the  domestic  processing  indus- 
try. Domestic  processors  are  unable  to  offer  growers 
prices  that  cover  production  costs  because  of  the  foreign 
competition.  Therefore,  some  growers  who  previously  sold 
to  processors,  have  entered  the  fresh  market.  Their  addi- 
tional supplies  have  depressed  fresh  mushroom  prices. 
Recent  grower  prices  reflect  an  unstable  market  and  a 
wide  variety  and  quality  of  mushrooms.  December  1981 
prices  for  No.  1  clean-cut  mushrooms  in  bulk  for  repack- 
aging were  mostly  around  66  cents,  about  even  with  a 
year  earlier.  In  December  1981,  prices  for  No.  1  clean- 
cut  mushrooms  for  processing  averaged  from  45  to  48 
cents,  in  contrast  with  60  cents  the  last  week  in 
December  1980. 

The  increased  tariff  rates  effective  since  November  1, 
1980  appear  to  have  inhibited  mushroom  imports.  Prel- 
iminary data  indicate  that  overall  imports  decreased 
from  nations  other  than  mainland  China  and  Hong  Kong, 


now  the  two  major  suppliers  of  canned  mushrooms  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC),  U.S.  imports  of  processed 
mushrooms  during  July-September  1981  declined  21  per- 
cent from  the  same  period  in  1980.  The  ratio  of  imports 
to  consumption  also  dropped  substantially  from  third- 
quarter  1979  to  1981. 

In  order  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  the  U.S. 
mushroom  industry,  the  ITC  has  scheduled  a  public  hear- 
ing in  Washington  for  March  10,  1982.  Prime  considera- 
tions include  canned  and  frozen  mushrooms  in  butter  or 
butter  sauce.  The  ITC  seeks  information  to  advise  the 
President  on  (1)  developments  in  the  mushroom  indus- 
try since  import  relief  became  effective,  including  the 
progress  and  specific  efforts  made  by  the  firms  in  the 
industry  to  adjust  to  import  competition,  and  (2)  judg- 
ment as  to  the  probable  economic  effects  on  the  domestic 
industry  concerned  with  the  reduction  or  termination  of 
the  increased  duties  presently  imposed  on  canned  and 
frozen  mushrooms  broiled  in  butter  or  butter  sauce,  pro- 
vided for  item  144.20  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 


DRY  EDIBLE  BEANS 


1981  Crop  Review 

U.S.  farmers  produced  a  record  dry  edible  bean  crop  in 
1981.  Dry  bean  output  is  estimated  at  31.8  million  cwt., 
21  percent  more  than  the  1980  record  high  and  55  per- 
cent more  than  1979.  States  which  had  production 
increases  in  1981  include:  California,  5  percent;  Idaho, 
28  percent;  Colorado,  28  percent;  Minnesota,  39  percent; 
Nebraska,  41  percent;  and  North  Dakota,  70  percent. 


Farmers  expanded  their  planted  and  harvested  area  in 
response  to  the  continued  strong  export  demand.  In 
1981,  growers  lanted  2.32  million  acres  and  harvested  2.2 
million,  an  increase  of  23  and  21  percent,  respectively, 
over  1980.  Heavy  rain  in  Michigan  reduced  the  acreage 
harvested  there,  as  well  as  the  yield  per  acre.  California 
similarly  lost  acreage  through  heavy  rains.  Despite  these 
losses,  the  average  U.S.  yield  per  acre  was  1,445  pounds, 
4  pounds  below  1980. 
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Dry  Bean  Output-Leading  States,  1981,  and 
Average  Output,  1977-1980 
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In  terms  of  production,  the  pinto  bean  remains  the 
most  important  of  the  dry  edible  beans.  Pinto  beans 
made  up  44  percent  of  total  dry  edible  bean  output  in 
1981  —  14  million  cwt.  Last  year,  pinto  beans  averaged  6 
percent  more  of  the  total  than  during  1980.  In  1981,  pro- 
duction was  up  40  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Again, 
export  demand  partially  explains  the  increase  in  output, 
because  pinto  beans  and  black  turtle  soup  beans  made  up 
the  bulk  of  a  375,000  metric-ton-contract  to  Mexico.  The 
production  of  black  turtle  soup  beans  increased  54  per- 
cent over  1980.  Navy  bean  output  decreased  by  4  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year,  because  of  a  bad  outturn  in 
Michigan. 

Price  Review  by  Classes 

Dealer  selling  prices  (f.o.b.  per  cwt)  have  shown  consid- 
erable variation  throughout  1981,  although  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  consistent  decline  in  prices  for  most  com- 
mercial classes.  Increased  dry  bean  production  partially 
explain  the  price  decline.  Growers  also  appear  to  be 
withholding  their  products,  and  buyers  are  resisting 
current  prices.  Prices  are  expected  to  rise  in  mid- 
January,  partly  in  response  to  seasonal  variation.  With 
the  Mexican  railroad  embargo  lifted,  and  the  trucker 
strike  ended,  beans  starting  moving  to  that  country. 

Pinto  bean  prices  followed  the  general  trend  for  bean 
prices,  rising  through  the  first  half  of  the  year,  peaking 
around  June,  and  declining  thereafter.  Dealer  prices 
ranged  from  $30.50  to  $36  per  cwt  in  January  1981,  rose 
to  $44  to  $46  during  May-June,  and  in  December  1981, 
averaged  $17  to  $22.  Dealer  prices  of  kidney  beans  in 
early  1981  were  approximately  $34  to  $35.  Light  red 
prices  rose  to  mid-year  highs  of  $40  per  cwt  and 
decreased  to  late  year  prices  of  $31  to  $32.  Large  red 
kidneys  followed  the  same  basic  price  pattern  and  range, 
although  prices  tended  to  be  $1  to  $2  higher.  For  both 
light  and  large  red  kidney  beans,  dealer  prices  were 
somewhat  higher  than  1980.  In  1981,  production  of  red 
kidney  beans  totaled  1.6  million  cwt,  down  a  tenth  from 
1980. 
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Prices  of  baby  lima  beans  followed  the  same  basic  pat- 
tern. Early  year  prices  began  at  $30  per  cwt,  rose  to  $53 
in  June,  and  decreased  to  $28  at  the  close  of  December 
1981.  Again,  1981  prices  generally  were  higher  than 
1980.  Japanese  demand  for  baby  limas  continues  good, 
and  supplies  dwindled  because  of  exports  sales  and 
reduced  acreage.  Large  lima  dealer  prices  continued  a 
downward  trend  because  values  lacked  stability  and  sel- 
ling pressure.  Large  lima  prices  in  January  1981  were 
$39  to  $41,  declined  to  $38  during  the  last  week  of  1981. 
The  1981  crop  of  baby  limas  increased  40  percent  from 

1980,  while  large  lima  output  was  down  a  fifth. 
Blackeyed  beans  began  the  year  with  low  prices,  $28  to 

$30  per  cwt,  rose  at  midyear  to  $40,  and  closed  in 
December  1981  at  $28  to  $29.  Production  of  blackeyed 
beans  rose  a  tenth  from  a  year  earlier.  Supplies  of  U.S. 
No.  1  blackeyes  continue  to  decrease  with  trading  direct- 
ed to  lower  qualities.  The  colored  bean  market  presently 
shows  signs  of  strengthening,  with  dealer  prices  begin- 
ning to  turn  upward  after  further  declines  in  early  1982. 
Prices  of  white  beans  fared  the  same  as  colored  in 

1981.  Production  of  Navy  beans  declined  4  percent  in 
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1981,  5.4  million  cwt  being  produced,  compared  with  5.7 
million  cwt  in  1980.  Late  season  rains  in  Michigan,  the 
primary  production  State,  caused  the  decline.  January 
1981  prices  for  Navy  beans  averaged  $26  to  $30  per  cwt, 
rose  at  midyear  to  $40,  then  declined,  and  at  the  latest 
report  (January  12,  1982),  were  averaging  $27.50  to  $28. 
Navy  beans  are  in  small  supply,  but  because  a  limited 
demand  matches  supply,  there  is  little  movement. 

Great  Northern  beans  currently  are  selling  for  $28  per 
cwt,  and  prices  are  almost  $4  lower  than  for  the  same 
time  last  year.  Dealer  prices  for  Great  Northern  beans 
ranged  from  $31  to  $32  in  early  1981,  peaked  in  June, 
then  dropped  to  $28  to  $29  per  cwt  in  late  December. 
The  1981  output  of  Great  Northern  beans,  at  2  6  million 
cwt,  was  up  23  percent  from  the  previous  year. 

Outlook  for  1982 

The  market  for  dry  edible  beans  continues  light. 
Wholesale  and  retail  movement  could  improve  as  cold 
weather  across  the  nation  may  increase  consumption. 
According  to  various  sources,  the  recent  sluggish  market 
conditions  arise  from  various  potential  factors.  These 
include  dealers  trying  to  cover  short  contracts,  the  uncer- 
tain economy,  the  large  1981  crop,  1982  export  uncer- 
tainties, and  buyers  and  growers  awaiting  1982  develop- 
ments. Industry  analysts  expect  buyer  and  seller 
interests  to  mount  around  mid-January.  Regarding  the 
export  situation,  it  seems  unlikely  that  Mexico  will 


renew  the  dry  bean  contract  in  1982.  However,  Canada 
sold  a  large  quantity  to  a  nontraditional  buyer,  which 
strengthened  our  Navy  bean  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom. Domestically,  consumption  of  dry  beans  fell  in 
1980.  The  revised  per  capita  estimate  for  1979  was  6.6 
pounds,  dropping  to  6.5  1980.  On  balance,  the  record- 
large  1981  crop  and  concern  about  exports  will  likely 
keep  dry  bean  prices  below  a  year  earlier  through  at 
least  mid-1982.  These  factors,  in  turn,  may  spur  a 
decrease  in  1982  planted  acreage. 

Table  2  — U.S.  exports  of  dried  edible  beans  by 
country  of  destination 


Marketing  year  beginning 

Country   

Sept.  1978     Sept.  1979     Sept.  1980 


7,000  cwt. 


United  Kingdom1 

926.8 

1,072.7 

1,469.7 

Netherlands 

445.6 

361.5 

520.6 

Algeria 

248.8 

Canada 

289.2 

343.1 

434.8 

Japan 

284.8 

487.4 

721.4 

Mexico 

366.2 

2,104.6 

7,801.7 

France 

270.9 

229.8 

287.6 

Venezuela 

371.1 

282.1 

208.8 

Australia 

45.9 

66.9 

76.9 

Other  countries 

2,096.4 

2,275.6 

3,262.6 

Total  U.S.  exports 

5,345.7 

7,223.7 

14,784.1 

Includes  Northern  Ireland. 
Source:  Bean  Mkt.  News. 


DRY  EDIBLE  PEAS  AND  LENTILS 


The  USDA  estimates  that  2.29  million  cwt  of  dry  peas 
were  produced  in  1981,  excluding  wrinkled  seed  peas  and 
Austrian  winter  peas.  This  constitutes  a  sharp  decrease 
from  the  1980  total  of  3.29  million  cwt.  Washington  and 
Idaho  grew  the  entire  crop,  with  Washington  producing 
62  percent  of  the  total.  Dealer  prices  from  September  to 
December  have  increased  for  greens  and  yellows,  averag- 
ing from  $11.50  to  $17  per  cwt.  Grower  prices  over  the 
same  period  have  fluctuated  somewhat.  Both  green  and 
yellow  prices  began  the  season  between  $11.50  and 
$16.25,  declined  somewhat  after  harvest,  and  presently 
are  tending  upward  in  their  usual  seasonal  pattern. 

In  1981,  lentil  production  was  estimated  at  1.9  million 
cwt,  a  9  percent  decrease  from  1980.  Lentil  prices  aver- 
aged $21  to  $24  per  cwt  in  September  1981  and  were 
between  $19.50  and  $21  in  late  December.  However, 


these  prices  are  down  approximately  $10  from  December 
1980.  Grower  prices  in  December  1981  were  down  from 
the  same  time  last  year,  averaging  $5  to  $7  less.  The 
green  pea  market  currently  is  light.  Egypt  is  taking  2.8 
million  pounds  of  yellow  peas  under  the  P.L.  480  pro- 
gram, so  it  is  expected  that  interest  in  this  commodity 
will  improve.  The  lentil  market  in  early  January  was 
generally  inactive,  and  demand  was  light. 

The  decreased  supply  of  dry  peas  and  lentils  could 
cause  grower  and  dealer  prices  to  continue  to  increase  in 
1982.  Export  buying  of  black  peas  cleaned  up  supplies, 
and  P.L.  480  exports  of  yellow  peas  to  Egypt  could  cause 
supplies  to  decline  too.  Presently,  there  are  no  new 
export  inquiries.  For  the  domestic  situation,  continued 
cold  weather  might  stimulate  demand.  These  factors 
similarly  could  cause  prices  to  edge  upward. 
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Table  3  — Beans,  dry  edible:  Production  by  commercial  classes,  1 976-81 1 


Class 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1  981  2 

1,000  cwt. 

White: 

Pea,  navy 

4,846 

5,209 

5,604 

5,858 

5,717 

5,405 

Great  northern 

1,767 

1,603 

1,863 

1,998 

2,112 

2,593 

Small  white3 

335 

248 

203 

190 

186 

302 

Total  whitp 

6,948 

7,060 

7,670 

8,049 

8,01 5 

ft  ^on 

Colored: 

Pink 

990 

753 

687 

81  7 

1 ,750 

1 ,941 

Pinto 

^  RAO 

A  ACZO 

0,000 

D,UD  1 

I  U.UUo 

1 4,005 

Red  kidney 

1,377 

1,285 

1,827 

1,602 

1,757 

1 ,577 

Small  red 

437 

305 

366 

506 

646 

610 

Cranberry 

257 

390 

361 

310 

330 

273 

Black  turtle  soup 

157 

109 

168 

288 

1,451 

2,235 

Total,  colored 

9,060 

7,304 

9,047 

9,574 

15,942 

20,641 

Lima: 

Large 

522 

540 

458 

529 

758 

621 

Baby 

378 

475 

512 

656 

447 

629 

Total,  lima 

900 

1,015 

970 

1,185 

1,205 

1 ,250 

Other: 

Blackeye 

607 

800 

778 

943 

698 

880 

Garbanzo 

A  C 

4b 

63 

1 01 

1  52 

67 

42 

Other4 

275 

313 

369 

573 

468 

701 

Total,  other 

928 

1,176 

1,248 

1,668 

1,233 

1,623 

United  States 

17,836 

16,555 

18,935 

20,476 

26,395 

31,814 

Excludes  beans  grown  tor  garden  seed.  Preliminary,  includes  flat  small  white,  includes  yelloweye. 


Source:  Crop  Production,  CRB.  SRS. 


Table  4— Vegetables  and  melons  for  fresh  market:  Commercial  acreage,  production, 
and  value  for  principal  crops,  1  979,  1 980  and  1 981 1 


Value 


Commodity 

Harvested  acreage 

Production 

Per  cwt. 

Total 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1,000  acres 

7,000  cwt. 

Dollars 

1.000  dollars 

Artichokes2 

9.7 

9.9 

9.7 

873 

792 

1,116 

27.70 

34.70 

32.00 

24,220 

27,473 

35,672 

Asparagus2 

80.7 

83.0 

80.7 

1,91 1 

1,671 

1,702 

51.50 

49.10 

58.40 

98,366 

82,1 18 

99,405 

Beans,  snap 

85.5 

95.7 

88.6 

2,928 

3,044 

2,926 

27.10 

27.30 

29.70 

79,494 

83,203 

86,962 

Broccoli2 

70.9 

77.9 

81.1 

6,301 

6,753 

7,470 

19.20 

21.40 

23.20 

120,913 

144,613 

173,542 

Brussels  sprouts2 

5.5 

5.4 

5.5 

770 

729 

743 

20.70 

21.50 

21.80 

15,928 

15,706 

16,220 

Cabbage3 

82.8 

84.8 

82.5 

19,369 

18,849 

19,807 

8.09 

8.10 

7.16 

153,528 

151,103 

140,504 

Cantaloups 

92.2 

87.9 

86.4 

12,421 

12,242 

13,346 

11.30 

13.60 

14.10 

139,847 

1  66,800 

188,070 

Carrots2 

78.2 

72.5 

74.5 

21,014 

19,539 

20,777 

6.90 

8.29 

8.81 

145,052 

161,905 

183,011 

Cauliflower2 

42.8 

43.3 

44.1 

4,117 

4,255 

4,902 

19.70 

22.50 

24.20 

81,121 

95,762 

118,570 

Celery2 

35.7 

37.3 

36.5 

17,603 

18,655 

18,156 

9.15 

9.11 

11.10 

161,042 

169,896 

201,424 

Corn,  sweet 

178.4 

175.5 

176.8 

13,929 

13,91 1 

13,805 

9.88 

10.70 

11.50 

137,687 

149,267 

159,302 

Cucumbers 

50.7 

54.2 

51.4 

5,921 

6,143 

6,037 

14.70 

13.70 

15.10 

87,188 

84,326 

91,440 

Eggplant 

3.7 

3.9 

3.7 

671 

719 

707 

14.70 

14.20 

17.20 

9,870 

10,196 

12,136 

Escarole 

8.1 

7.8 

7.8 

1,087 

1,003 

998 

18.40 

16.60 

17.20 

20,048 

16,649 

17,199 

Garlic2 

14.2 

15.2 

13.2 

1,846 

1,976 

1,650 

15.20 

17.10 

21.80 

27,974 

33,816 

35,947 

Honeydews 

20.5 

17.7 

19.1 

3,477 

3,180 

3,649 

10.90 

13.50 

15.40 

37,761 

42,864 

56,187 

Lettuce 

245.9 

242.6 

229.7 

61,310 

63,214 

62,722 

9.23 

8.93 

9.91 

566,073 

564,364 

621,658 

Onions2  3 

123.9 

113.0 

1 1 1.6 

38,602 

33,476 

35,242 

6.98 

11.40 

14.90 

237,432 

346,539 

472,106 

Peppers,  green2 

61.3 

55.5 

56.2 

5,819 

5,494 

5,875 

19.90 

22.70 

23.80 

115,696 

124,922 

1 39,600 

Spinach 

15.2 

15.9 

15.6 

1,064 

1,187 

1,426 

23.90 

24.80 

27.40 

25,393 

29,472 

39,054 

Tomatoes 

125.5 

126.5 

128  6 

23,329 

25,415 

25,531 

22.50 

20.90 

22.10 

525,482 

532,224 

563,327 

Watermelons 

205.3 

184.5 

202.8 

24,076 

22,716 

26,076 

4.55 

6.59 

6.09 

109,541 

149,757 

158,923 

Total4 

1,636.5 

1,609.8  1,604.1 

268,438 

264,963 

274,663 

10.90 

12.00 

13.10 

2,919,656 

3,182,975 

3,610,259 

includes  Hawaii,  includes  quantities  used  for  processing.  3Value  exceeds  production  not  marketed  because  of  shrinkage  and  loss.  4May  not 
add  due  to  rounding. 


Source:  Vegetables  Annual,  CRB,  SRS 
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Table  5— Vegetables,  fresh:  Representative  prices  (wholesale  lots)  at 
New  York  and  Chicago  for  stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition 
(U.S.  No.  1  when  available),  indicated  periods  1980,  1981  and  1982 


Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 


Market  and  commodity 

State  of  origin 

Unit 

NOV.  1  d 

1 980-81 
uec.  id 

Jan.  13 

Nov.  17 

1981-82 
uec.  l  o 

ion  io 
Jan.  i  £ 

Dollars 

NEW  YORK 

Beans,  snap 

round  green  type 

Florida 

Bu.  hamper  and 

crt. 

11.50 

14.00 

22.50 

16.00 

20.00 

Broccoli,  bunched 

California 

14's  crt. 

8.50 

9.00 

7.50 

9.50 

12.00 

20.00 

Cabbage,  domestic 

round  type 

Florida 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

_ 



_ 

6.00 

6.50 

Cabbage,  Danish  type 

New  York 

50-lb.  sack 

5.00 

5.25 

5.25 

3.75 

4.75 

3.75 

Carrots, 

topped  washed 

California 

48  1  -lb.  film 

bag,  ctn. 

12.00 

11.00 

1 1.25 

10.50 

12.00 

11.50 

Celery,  Pascal 

Florida 

2-4  doz. 

16  in.  crt. 





— 

— 





Celery,  Pascal 

California 

2-3  doz. 

16  in.  crt. 

12.50 

14.50 

16.00 

— 

10.50 

12.50 

Corn,  sweet,  yellow 

Florida 

4-1/2  doz.crt. 

6.25 

9.25 

9.00 

— 

7.50 

14.50 

Cucumbers 

Florida 

Bu.  bskt. 

1 1 .50 

9.25 

13.00 

9.50 

1  2.00 

1 0.50 

Lettuce,  Iceberg 

Arizona 

2  doz.  ctn. 

~ 

— 

8.50 

1 5.50 

Onions,  yellow,  medium 

New  York 

50  lb.  sack 

6  25 

7.25 

7.25 

6.50 

6.25 

6.75 

Peppers,  green 

California  Wonder 

California 

Bu.  basket 

1  5.50 

1 4.50 

— 

— 

— 

CHICAGO 

Beans,  snap 

green  round  type 

Florida 

Bu.  hamper 

9.00 

15.00 

22.50 

13.50 

17.50 

18.00 

Broccoli 

California 

1 4's  crt.  and  ctn. 

9.75 

9.00 

8.25 

9.50 

12.00 

17.50 

Cabbage,  domestic 

round  type 

Texas 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 



8.25 

7.75 

_ 

5.50 

7.00 

Carrots, 

topped,  washed 

California 

48-1 -lb.  film 

bag,  mesh  master 

12.75 

13.00 

11.25 

1 1.25 

12.00 

11.75 

Cauliflower 

California 

Film  wrapped 

12's  ctn. 

10.25 

11.00 

14.00 

11,50 

11.00 

18.00 

Celery,  Pascal  type 

California 

2-3  doz. 

16  in.  crt. 



15.00 

15.50 

11.50 

10.50 

14.50 

Corn,  sweet,  yellow 

Florida 

5  doz.  crt. 



10.00 

10.00 

8.25 

8.75 

11.00 

Cucumbers 

Florida 

Bu.  basket 

15.00 



11.50 

10.00 



Lettuce,  Iceberg  type 

Arizona 

2  doz.  heads  ctn. 

- 

- 

8.25 

16.50 

19.50 

Onions,  yellow,  large 

Idaho 

50  lb.  sack 

7.75 

10.50 

11.00 

11.25 

1 1.00 

14.00 

Onions,  yellow  medium 

Midwestern 

50  lb.  sack 

6.50 

8.00 

6.25 

6.35 

6.37 

Peppers,  green, 

California  Wonder 

type,  large 

Florida 

Bu.  basket 

14.75 

11.50 

12.00 

13.00 

Tomatoes,  greenhouse 

medium 

Midwestern 

8  lb.  bu.  basket 

2.50 

2.75 

Weekly  Summary  of  terminal  market  prices,  AMS,  USDA.  Market  News  Report 
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Table  6— Vegetables,  fresh:  Average  f.o.b.  shipping 
point  prices,  per  hundredweight,  United  States 
indicate  periods,  1 980  and  1  981 


1 980  1 981 

Commodity  

NovemberDecemberOctoberNovemberDecember  1-15 


Dollars 

Beans,  snap 

24.50 

36.10 

26.40 

30.80 

26.40 

Cabbage 

11.60 

10.50 

6.81 

6.73 

7.11 

Cantaloups 

17.30 

26.30 

13.60 

23.00 

Carrots 

14.50 

16.00 

12.90 

12.80 

13.50 

Celery 

10.30 

14.50 

10.20 

10.60 

8.48 

Corn,  sweet 

11.20 

12.10 

14.40 

11.20 

12.60 

Cucumbers 

17.30 

23.40 

15.60 

13.40 

13.40 

Lettuce 

12.70 

8.23 

9.12 

10.20 

15.80 

Onions 

11.50 

14.20 

12.90 

15.00 

15.10 

Peppers,  green 

37.00 

34.10 

20.50 

24.30 

22.20 

Tomatoes 

17.90 

17.50 

21.90 

17.40 

17.90 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  SRS  Monthly. 


Table  7— Vegetables,  commercial  for  fresh  market:  Index  numbers  (unadjusted) 
of  prices  received  by  farmers,  United  States  by  months1 


Period 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average 

(1977= 

100) 

1950-54 

87 

82 

78 

91 

82 

75 

72 

62 

57 

66 

77 

83 

76 

1955-59 

83 

90 

91 

89 

84 

77 

72 

63 

64 

70 

78 

79 

78 

1 960-64 

94 

94 

94 

93 

88 

85 

79 

66 

66 

69 

83 

83 

83 

Year 

1966 

56 

58 

51 

55 

48 

50 

58 

52 

46 

46 

52 

48 

52 

1967 

51 

48 

49 

56 

53 

65 

55 

43 

40 

45 

51 

53 

51 

1968 

60 

59 

64 

66 

53 

50 

47 

44 

47 

46 

57 

60 

54 

1969 

53 

55 

58 

56 

60 

49 

49 

48 

46 

57 

76 

66 

56 

1970 

66 

62 

62 

55 

62 

56 

51 

49 

56 

48 

52 

48 

56 

1971 

56 

59 

75 

69 

64 

65 

60 

52 

50 

61 

87 

70 

64 

1972 

79 

67 

58 

68 

62 

62 

59 

63 

65 

57 

75 

70 

65 

1973 

79 

78 

86 

101 

96 

96 

91 

67 

63 

62 

64 

65 

79 

1974 

69 

82 

67 

77 

86 

87 

77 

71 

71 

83 

85 

74 

77 

1975 

86 

86 

84 

90 

85 

105 

90 

79 

81 

81 

89 

100 

88 

1976 

99 

90 

91 

95 

67 

79 

86 

81 

90 

96 

94 

87 

88 

1977 

120 

129 

134 

111 

92 

76 

86 

81 

84 

91 

106 

90 

100 

1978 

103 

105 

112 

148 

120 

118 

106 

86 

89 

86 

89 

107 

106 

1979 

132 

145 

126 

108 

104 

103 

95 

98 

92 

97 

106 

100 

109 

1980 

98 

93 

109 

118 

119 

1 1 1 

100 

104 

110 

105 

122 

129 

110 

1981  2 

142 

166 

176 

135 

132 

116 

133 

119 

114 

115 

120 

133 

133 

1The  index  for  commercial  fresh  market  vegetables  was  revised,  beginning  January  1965,  to  reflect  changes  in  the  method  of  reporting  prices.  All 
prices  are  reported  on  f  o  b.  basis.  Preliminary. 


Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  CRB.  SRS 
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Table  8— Vegetables  for  commercial  processing:  Acreage,  production,  and  season 
average  price  per  ton,  1 979,  1 980  and  1 981 


Harvested  acreage                           Production                                Price  per  ton 
Commodity   


i  y  i  y 

1  QQf*l 

l  you 

i  y  /  y 

1  Qfln 
i  you 

1  QQ1 

■1  Q7Q 

i  y  ( y 

1  non 

i  you 

1  9o1 

1  ,UUU  aCfBS 

f  ,UUU  IVflo 

_ 

UOllBfS 

Asparagus 

81 

83 

81 

64 

44 

45 

900.00 

824.00 

950.00 

Beans,  lima1 

Canning 

26 

22 

20 

24 

18 

19 

311.00 

350.00 

425.00 

Freezing 

39 

29 

30 

65 

43 

46 

389.00 

435.00 

446.00 

Beans,  snap 

Canning 

221 

199 

162 

602 

544 

487 

1 50.00 

152.00 

162.00 

Freezing 

64 

56 

56 

167 

161 

184 

163.00 

169.00 

181.00 

Beets 

17 

13 

10 

250 

205 

156 

42.20 

47.20 

47.20 

Cabbage  for  kraut 

10 

9 

10 

238 

209 

246 

31.60 

34.10 

36.80 

Corn,  sweet2 

Canning 

298 

265 

274 

1,632 

1,389 

1,546 

47.10 

51.80 

63.20 

Freezing 

120 

112 

125 

832 

769 

808 

59.50 

57.10 

62.90 

Cucumbers  for  pickles 

132 

116 

98 

669 

609 

575 

1 45.00 

1 66.00 

175.00 

Peas,  green1 

Canning 

237 

204 

174 

369 

301 

271 

205.00 

214.00 

227.00 

Freezing 

155 

118 

121 

245 

183 

192 

218.00 

202.00 

205.00 

Spinach 

Canning 

8 

10 

8 

53 

74 

57 

242.50 

247.20 

235.10 

Freezing 

13 

1 1 

12 

101 

91 

96 

296.80 

221.70 

321.90 

Tomatoes 

312 

263 

254 

7,330 

6,211 

5,712 

67.60 

61.00 

65.00 

Broccoli 

71 

78 

81 

152 

148 

147 

319.00 

374.00 

382.00 

Carrots 

78 

73 

75 

469 

359 

394 

46.70 

53.00 

57.50 

Cauliflower 

43 

43 

44 

75 

73 

82 

201 .00 

230.00 

257.00 

Total3 

1,925 

1,704 

1,635 

13,337 

11,431 

1 1 ,063 

90.00 

88.80 

96.30 

Production  and  price  on  a  shelled"  basis.  2Corn  in  the  husk.  3May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.  N/A  =  Not  Available. 
Source:  Vegetable  Annual  CRB,  SRS 
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Table  9— Vegetables,  frozen:  Cold  storage  holdings  and  indicated  disappearance, 

January  1  to  April  1 


December  31  September  1 -December  31  Net  change 

Commodity  ■  

1979  1980  1 981 1  1979  1980  1 981 1 


Million  pounds 

Asparagus 

1 1 

8 

6 

—4 

-5 

-4 

Beans,  lima: 

Fordhook 

39 

39 

18 

14 

9 

-9 

Baby 

77 

51 

42 

45 

27 

29 

Total 

1 16 

90 

60 

69 

35 

20 

Beans,  snap: 

Regular 

101 
I  c.\ 

1  07 

lo/ 

■i  OCi 

i  2y 

—  17 

—27 

-25 

French  style 

o  l 

C  A 

A  O 

ho 

—  9 

—  1 6 

-11 

Total 

H  Q  O 

i  y  l 

1  77 

—  26 

-46 

-36 

Broccoli: 

Opcdl  o 

4Q 

47 

AO 

He. 

—  R 

A 

—  H 

— y 

Chopped  and  cuts 

54 

55 

42 

-2 

-7 

—  14 

Total 

103 

99 

84 

-8 

-11 

—  23 

Brussels  sprout 

A  ~7 

4  / 

ob 

51 

31 

35 

30 

Carrots: 

Diced 

1  nc 

RA 
OH 

on 
yu 

7Q 

f  O 

od 

61 

Other 

71 

53 

60 

1  7 

Q 

07 

Total 

176 

137 

150 

95 

60 

88 

L*auiiTiower 

R°. 
uo 

RQ 

DO 

^y 

OA 
d.H 

OQ 

do 

Corn,  sweet: 

Cut 

21 9 

1 91 

1 62 

81 

99 

54 

\j  n-iuu 

00  A 

1  RQ 

1  QO 

i  y<i 

I  u/ 

77 

iii 

l  Ulal 

443 

^RD 

OJH 

1  RP, 
1  OO 

1  7R 
I  /  O 

1  RR 
I  OO 

Mixed  Vegetables 

A  Q 

>1R 

yl  O 

4 

—  1 

0 

Okra 

36 

33 

32 

-11 

-16 

-6 

Onions' 

Rings 

12 

12 

12 

3 

3 

3 

Other 

15 

16 

17 

1 

1 

Total 

27 

28 

29 

4 

3 

4 

Peas,  blackeyed 

12 

9 

1 1 

-2 

3 

7 

Peas, green 

281 

227 

181 

-135 

-129 

-134 

Peas  and  carrots 

12 

1 1 

10 

6 



(3) 

opinach 

oy 

G.A 
DH 

RA 
04 

— O  I 

OA 
—  C.H 

O.R 
—  OU 

Southern  greens 

07 

oo 

^y 

oO 

1  1 

0 

2 

3 

Other  vegetables 

196 

186 

204 

7 

24 

40 

Total  vegetables2 

1,860 

1,631 

1,544 

224 

134 

152 

Potatoes: 

French  fried 

688 

626 

577 

122 

123 

201 

Other  potatoe 

products 

124 

103 

110 

19 

8 

29 

Total  frozen 

potatoes 

812 

729 

687 

131 

131 

230 

Grand  total2 

2,672 

2,353 

2,231 

355 

265 

382 

Preliminary.  2May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.  3Less  than  0.50 


Source:  Cold  storage,  CRB,  SRS. 
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Table  1 0— Vegetables:  Retail  price,  marketing  margin,  and  farm  value  per  unit, 
sold  in  Baltimore  indicated  months,  1  980  and  1 981 


Marketing  margin  Farm  value1  2 

Commodity,  month,  Retail 


and  retail  unit  price  Percentage  of  Percentage  of 

Absolute  retail  value  Absolute  Retail  value 


Cents 


Percent 


Cents 


Percent 


Carrots  (Pound) 
November  1981 
October  1981 
November  1980 

Celery  (Pound) 
November  1981 
October  1981 
November  1980 

Lettuce  (Head) 
November  1981 
October  1981 
November  1980 

Onions,  dry  yellow  (Pound) 
November  1981 
October  1981 
November  1980 

Potatoes,  round  white  (Pound) 
November  1981 
October  1981 
November  1980 

Potatoes,  Russet  (Pound) 
November  1981 
October  1981 
November  1980 

Sweetpotatoes  (Pound) 
November  1981 
October  1981 
November  1980 


42.0 
48.0 
42.0 

39.5 
34.8 
34.8 

69.0 
74.0 
79.0 

39.0 
39.0 
29.0 

19.4 
24.8 
25.8 

47.0 
54.0 
47.0 

46.0 
44.0 
31.0 


27.0 
34.6 
25.7 

26.0 
26.1 
24.0 

50.6 
55.0 
59.5 

28.5 
28.3 
17.2 

11.4 
16.2 
19.7 

31.9 
38.6 
29.3 

24.2 
25.4 
13.4 


64 
72 
61 

66 
75 
69 

73 
74 
75 

73 
73 
59 

59 
65 
76 

68 
71 
62 

53 
58 
43 


15.0 
13.4 
16.3 

13.2 
8.7 
10.8 

18.4 
19.0 
19.5 

10.5 
10.7 
11.8 

8.0 
8.6 
6.1 

15.1 
15.4 
17.7 

21.8 
18.6 
17.6 


36 
28 
39 

33 
25 
31 

27 
26 
25 

27 
27 
41 

41 
35 
24 

32 
29 
38 

47 
42 
57 


For  quantity  of  product  equivalent  to  retail  unit  sold  to  consumers;  because  of  waste  and  spoilage  during  marketing,  equivalent  quantity  exceeds 
retail  unit.  Production  areas;  Carrots-California:  Celery-California;  Lettuce-California;  Onions-New  York;  Potatoes,  round  white-New  York;  Potatoes, 
Russet-Idaho;  and  Sweetpotatoes-North  Carolina. 
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Table  1 1  —  Fresh  vegetables:  1 981  representative  truck  rates  for  selected  items1 


Commodity,  area,  and  city 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dollars  per  package 

Cabbage  (wirebound  crate) 

Southern  Florida  to: 

Atlanta 

.88 

.88 

.88 

1.00 

.92 







— 

— 

.92 

.92 

Chicago 

2.25 

2.08 

2.13 

2.30 

2.30 







— 

— 

2.25 

2.25 

New  York  City 

2.05 

2.00 

2.08 

2.30 

2.30 







— 

— 

2.25 

2.25 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas  to: 

Chicago 

2.27 

2.12 

2.12 

2.19 

2.15 

2.15 

— 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Dallas 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 

1.07 





— 

N.A. 

2.19 

N.A. 

New  York  City 

3.23 

3.31 

3.23 

3.23 

3.23 

3.23 





— 

N.A. 

3.23 

3.31 

Carrots  (48/1  lb.  film) 

California  points  to:2 

Atlanta 

2.31 

2.46 

2.78 

2.85 

2.85 

4.08 

4.00 

4.00 

3.43 

3.28 

2.92 

2.86 

Chicago 

2.62 

2.62 

2.77 

3.00 

3.00 

3.93 

3.64 

3.64 

2.86 

2.86 

2.78 

2.64 

New  York  City 

3.54 

3.54 

3.85 

4.08 

3.71 

5.14 

5.00 

4.57 

3.93 

4.07 

3.64 

3.54 

Los  Angeles 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.76 

1.05 

1.05 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

1.18 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas  to: 

Atlanta 

1.50 

1.41 

1.38 

1.47 

1.50 

1.50 





— 

— 

— 

— 

Chicago 

1.84 

1.72 

1.72 

1.78 

1.75 

1.75 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

New  York  City 

2.62 

2.69 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Celery  (wirebound  crate) 

Southern  California  to: 

Atlanta 

3.00 

2.92 

2.92 

3.17 

3.33 

4.58 

4.83 

3.92 

3.92 

4.50 

3.42 

3.17 

Chicago 

3.00 

2.75 

2.75 

3.08 

3.08 

4.58 

4.17 

3.33 

3.50 

3.08 

2.83 

2.92 

New  York  City 

4.00 

3.80 

4.00 

4.42 

4.25 

6.66 

6.00 

4.92 

4.67 

4.50 

4.17 

3.92 

Salinas-Watson  ville, 

California  to: 

Atlanta 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.33 

4.67 

4.67 

4.67 

4.00 

3.83 

3.41 

— 

Chicago 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.50 

4.58 

4.25 

4.25 

3.33 

3.32 

3.25 

— 

Los  Angeles 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.23 

1.23 

1.37 

1.37 

1.37 

1.37 

1.37 

— 

New  York  City 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.33 

6.00 

5.83 

5.33 

4.58 

4.75 

4.25 

— 

Southern  Florida  to: 

Atlanta 

1.00 

.95 

.95 

1.05 

1.05 

1.05 





— 

— 

— 

1.00 

Chicago 

2.13 

2.08 

2.03 

2.32 

2.30 

2.30 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

2.27 

New  York  City 

2.10 

1.98 

2.00 

2.00 

2.30 

2.30 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.27 

Corn  (wirebound  crate) 

Southern  Florida  to: 

Atlanta 

.89 

.91 

.91 

.93 

.91 

.91 

— 

_ 

— 

.88 

.88 

.88 

Chicago 

2.00 

2.00 

1.98 

2.05 

2.00 

2.00 





— 

— 

1.97 

1.97 

New  York  City 

1.95 

1.93 

1.88 

1.98 

1.98 

1.98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.97 

1.97 

Cucumbers  (1-1/9  bu.  crate) 

Southern  Florida  to: 

Chicago 

2.20 

2.22 

2.38 

2.32 

— 

_ 





- 

— 

2.20 

2.20 

New  York  City 

2.00 

2.10 

2.12 

2.30 

— 







— 

— 

2.15 

2.15 

Nogales,  Arizona  (Mexican 

imports)  to: 

Chicago 

2.25 

2.41 

2.48 

2.70 

2.70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New  York  City 

2.20 

2.36 

3.73 

3.80 

3.80 







— 

— 

— 

— 

Lettuce  (24  head  ctn) 

California  points  to:2 

Atlanta 

1.88 

2.00 

2.25 

2.31 

2.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.00 

2.88 

2.56 

2.50 

Chicago 

2.12 

2.12 

2.25 

2.44 

2.62 

3.44 

3.19 

3.19 

2.50 

2.50 

2.44 

2.31 

Dallas 

1.25 

1.50 

1.62 

1.62 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

2.56 

2.38 

2.31 

2.19 

2.00 

Los  Angeles 

.62 

.62 

.62 

.62 

.92 

.92 

1.03 

1.03 

1.03 

1.03 

1.03 

1.05 

New  York  City 

2.87 

2.87 

3.12 

3.31 

3.25 

4.50 

4. Jo 

4.00 

3.44 

3.56 

3.19 

3.12 

Onions,  dry  (50-lb.  sack) 

Western  Michigan  to: 

Atlanta 

AO, 

R7 

.Or 

R7 

O  1 

R7 
.0/ 

Q4 

Q4 

Q4 

Chicago 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.49 

.52 

.52 

.52 

.25 

Western  &  Central 

New  York  to: 

New  York  City 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

.85 

.85 

.85 

.85 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1 1  —  Fresh  vegetables:  1 981  representative  truck  rates  for  selected  items1  —Continued 


oornrnuuiiy ,  died,  diiu  ouy 

Jan 

Feb. 

Mar 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov 

Dec. 

Dollars  per  package 

Onions,  dry  (50  lb.  sack) 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas  to: 

Atlanta 

1  AD 

1  rr 

I  .OH 

I 

1.50 

1 .50 

1 .50 

Chicago 

1  .  /  d 

1  70 

I  .  1  d 

1  Jo 

■i  7C 

\  .10 

H    7  C 

\  .IO 

Dallas 

RR 

RR 
.oo 

-OO 

ftp 

.OO 

.88 

.88 

.88 

Npw  Ynrk  Hitv 

2.69 

2.62 

2.38 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

2.62 

Idaho  to: 

Atlanta 

O  OR 

o  o^ 
d.dO 

O  OR 
d.dO 

— 

— 

0  OR 

O  Ol 

O  OR 
d.dO 

Chicago 

1  7R 

1.(0 

1  7^ 
I  .  /  O 

I  .  /  d 

1  7R 
\  .  /  0 

1  7R 
\  .  1  O 

1  7R 
I/O 

1  7R 

I  .  /  O 

1  Annplp^ 

I  wo  nny c ico 

1.12 

1.12 

1.12 

— 

— 

— 

1.12 

1 .1  2 

1  .1  2 

1 .18 

Peppers,  Green  (1-1/9  bu.  crate) 

Southern  Florida  to: 

Chicago 

1  RCl 

I  .  JU 

1  /in 

1  RD 

I  .OU 

I  .ou 

1  fin 
I  .ou 

1 .60 

— 

— 

Np\a/  Ynrk  Pitv 

1 .45 

1 .40 

1 .42 

1 .52 

1 .50 

1 .50 

— 

— 

Nogales,  Arizona 

(Mexican  imports)  to: 

Chicago 

1  fiQ 

i  .oy 

1  fiyl 

1  fiQ 

l  .oy 

1  Qvl 
1  .04 

I  04 

New  YorK  oity 

d.  \  o 

O  OQ 
d.do 

O  RO 

d.oo 

i.OO 

— 

— 

Potatoes  (100-lb.  sack) 

luano  raiis,  loano  io. 

Atlanta 

A  RO 
I.Od 

A  RO 

LOd 

A  RO 
LOd 

4  RO 
*f  .0£ 

A  ACs 

4.52 

— 

— 

A  RO 
4.  OZ 

A  RO 
H.Od 

>i  a  n 

Chicago 

O  ^  C 

0.40 

O  /I  R 

R  oo 

J.OO 

O.OO 

O.OO 

3.33 

O.  AR 
O.40 

OAR 
O.40 

O.40 

Dallas 

Ls  Ql  lUO 

3.33 

3.33 

3.33 

3.33 

3.33 

R  9R 

3.45 

3.45 

3.45 

PresQue  1  si©,  Mains  toi 

Atlanta 

r  An 

r  rr 
o.oo 

°.  R^ 

o.oo 

O.OH 

3.54 

- 

O  AO 

O  yl  O 

o.4o 

Rn^tnn 

l_J  Wo  IKJ  1  1 

1 .40 

1 .40 

1 .40 

1 .40 

1 .40 

1  AC\ 

1 .40 

1 .40 

1 .40 

1 .40 

New  York  City 

2.22 

2.33 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.35 

2.30 

2.25 

2.35 

Red  River  Valley 

(Minn  -N  D  )  to' 

Chicago 

1.95 

1.95 

2.05 

2.05 

2.20 

2.30 

2.35 

2.35 

Long  Island,  New  York  to; 

Atlanta 

1 .98 

1 .72 

1 .72 

N.A. 

2.1 0 

1 .85 

1  so 

New  York  City 

.72 

.72 

.72 

.72 

.80 

.80 

.80 

.77 

Western  &  Central  New  York  to: 

Atlanta 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.38 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

New  York 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.54 

1.54 

1.54 

1.62 

ouuinern  uicgon  10. 

LUb  Mityclco 

1  RR 
I  oo 

1  rr 

1  rr 
I  .oo 

1  RR 
I  .OO 

— 

- 

o  nn 

£.UU 

o  nn 

o  nn 

d.UU 

Yakima,  Washington  to: 

rtiiania 

M  A 

IN  .M. 

M  A 
IN.M. 

M  A 

IN.M. 

M  A 
IN.M. 

— 

— 

— 

ft  C\A 

fi  HA 

fi  ClA 

fi  n,d 

unicago 

M  A 

IN.M. 

M  A 
IN.M. 

M  A 
IN  .M. 

M  A 
IN  .M. 

a  nn 

H.UU 

a  nn 

A  TO 

i.i  d 

/i  70 

Lid 

1  Anaplp^ 

2.73 

2.73 

2.59 

2.59 

2.59 

2.59 

2.59 

2.59 

2.73 

2.73 

New  York  City 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

— 

— 

— 

6.82 

6.82 

6.82 

6.82 

IVlaQloOn,  VV  IbL-UllolN  lO. 

Miiania 

0  RR 

O  ACS. 

— 

— 

— 

o  on 

O  7Q 
d.  1  O 

O  7Q 

d.  1  O 

L/nicago 

I  .U  I 

I  .U  l 

I  .U  I 

I  .U  I 

— 

— 

— 

I  .uo 

1  nfi 
I  .uo 

1  nn 
I  .uu 

I  .uo 

Sweetpotatoes  (50-lb.  crate) 

naieign,  Norm  Carolina  io. 

Atlanta 

Rn 
.ou 

on 
.OU 

.OU 

7C 

.  /  o 

— 

— 

— 

1  .UU 

1  nn 
1  .UU 

1  nn 
1  .uu 

1  nn 

1  .UU 

Chicago 

■i  1  r 

I  .  I  o 

1   1  Q 

1  .  I  o 

1    1  Q 

l.lo 

— 

— 

— 

I  .Uo 

1  OR 
\  .dO 

1  no. 
i  .uo 

1  no 
\  .uo 

Mq\a/  VnrU  Pit\/ 
INcW  TUIIV  Oily 

1  C\R 
I  .uo 

1  nR 
I  .uo 

I  .uo 

I  .uo 

— 

— 

— 

l  .uu 

1  on 
I  .^u 

1  no 

I  X)d 

1  no 

Tomatoes,  Green  (30-lb.  ctn.) 

Southern  Florida  to: 

Hiiania 

rr 

.oo 

RO 
.Od 

RO 

fin 
.ou 

.66 

Chicago 

1  OR 

1  OK 

1  .*:0 

1  OQ 

\  .v3C5 

1  CO 
I  .DO 

New  York  City 

1.25 

1.20 

1.30 

1.40 

1.63 

I 







Yml  Nogales  Arizona 

(Mexican  imports)  to: 

Chicago 

1.07 

1.04 

1.07 

1.17 

1.17 

New  York 

1.36 

1.45 

1.61 

1.64 

1.64 

1Reported  from  a  sample  of  shippers  and/or  truck  brokers  in  specified  areas  for  shipments  during  the  first  week  of  the  month,  imperial  Valley: 
Jan  -Apr.,  Dec,  Salinas-Watsonville:  May-Nov. 


N.A.  =  Not  Available. 
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Table  12  — Potatoes,  Irish:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production  1979,  1980,  and  1981 


Harvested  acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Seasonal  group 

1979 

1980 

1981 1 

1979 

1980 

19811 

1979 

1980 

1981 1 

1,000  acres 

L/rrt. 

...... 

Million  cwt. 

Winter 

11.9 

11.5 

11.6 

200 

205 

189 

2,383 

2,363 

2,198 

Spring 

83.7 

71 .6 

78.0 

255 

238 

266 

21,348 

17,067 

20,765 

Summer 

103.6 

90.1 

95.0 

21 1 

189 

210 

21 ,847 

16,999 

20,035 

Fall 

7  Eastern 

191.8 

178.8 

177.5 

254 

236 

260 

48,695 

42,193 

46,186 

e  oentrai 

294.4 

283.7 

293.8 

i  y  o 

O  -1  Q 
£  1  O 

54,672 

64,079 

9  Western 

584.9 

518.7 

575.7 

318 

327 

313 

185.898 

169,563 

180,419 

Total,  Fall 

1,071.1 

981.2 

1,047.0 

277 

272 

278 

296,919 

266,428 

290,684 

United  States 

1,270.3 

1,154.4 

1,231.6 

270 

262 

271 

342,497 

302,857 

333,682 

Preliminary 

Source:  Crop  production,  annual  CRB,  SRS. 


Table  1  3— Sweetpotatoes:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
1  979,  1  980,  and  indicated  1  981 


Area 

Harvested  acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

1979 

1980 

1  981 1 

1979 

1980 

1981 1 

1979 

1980 

1  981 1 

Central  Atlantic2 
Lower  Atlantic3 
Central4 
California 
United  States 

8.0 
48.6 
48.0 

9.6 
1 14.2 

1.000  acres 

5.8 
44.0 
44.0 

8.4 
102.0 

6.1 
48.1 
46.2 

8.9 
109.3 

129 
119 
103 
170 
117 

Cwt. 

123 
112 
86 
180 
107 

139 
118 
97 
185 
115 

1,035 
5,774 
4,929 
1,632 
13,370 

7,000  cwt. 

713 
4,943 
3,785 
1,512 
10,953 

848 
5,657 
4,470 
1,647 
12,622 

Preliminary.  2New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  3North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  4Tennessee.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Estimates  discontinued  for  Arkansas  after  1980  crop. 


Crop  Production,  annual  summary,  SRS  USDA. 


Table  14— Potatoes:  Prices  f.o.b.  shipping  points,  per  hundredweight, 
U.S.  No.  1  grade  or  better,  indicated  periods,  1980-81  and  1981-82 

1980-81  1981-82 

Shipping  point   

November  December  January  November  December  January 

8  6  10  7  5  9 

Dollars 


Maine 


Round  whites 

6.88 

9.48 

8.98 

4.32 

4.50 

4.50 

Long  Island,  New  York 

Round  whites 

10.08 

10.08 

5.56 

6.28 

6.68 

6.68 

New  York,  Upstate 

Round  whites 

9.50 

9.80 

12.12 

6.24 

6.26 

6.24 

Michigan 

Round  whites 

9.40 

9.24 

7.56 

6.72 

6.46 

6.24 

Wiconsin 

Round  whites 

5.25 

4.81 

5.45 

Washington 

Russets 

14.85 

15.00 

16.94 

12.00 

12.00 

12.20 

Colorado 

Reds 

9.50 

11.25 

8.50 

8.00 

8.00 

Idaho 

Russets  2"  or 

4  oz.  min 

16.60 

15.45 

18.00 

15.00 

14.25 

14.37 

F.O.B.  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  range  of  daily  for  the  week  ended  on  indicated  data 
Compiled  from  Market  News  Service  reports. 
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Table  1  5— Canned  vegetables:  Commercial  pack  and  canners'  seasonal  supply,  shipments  and 
stocks  to  January  1 ,  seasonal  shipments,  selected  commodities 


Commodity 
and  season 


Carryover 


Pack 


Seasonal 
supply 


Shipments  to 
January  1 


Stocks 
January  1 


Total  seasonal 
shipments 


Beans,  lima 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1 979-  80 

1 980-  81 

1981-  82 

Beans,  snap 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

Corn,  sweet 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1 979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 

Peas,  green 

1977-  78 

1978-  79 

1979-  80 

1980-  81 

1981-  82 


.7 
.3 
.5 
.6 
.7 

5.7 
5.0 
6.2 
11.3 
15.9 

9.7 
7.6 
9.8 
9.6 
4.7 

7.7 
4.4 
1.6 
6.2 
6.2 


2.7 
3.4 
3.1 
2.8 
2.6 

54.5 
57.1 
66.3 
59.7 
N.A. 

56.3 
57.9 
60.0 
50.6 
57.9 

30.2 
25.3 
36.5 
30.1 
27.3 


Million  cases  24/303  s 

3.4  1.7 

3.7  1.5 

3.6  1.6 

3.4  13 

3.3  N.A. 

60.2  30.5 
62.1  32.7 
72.5  34.1 
71.0  31.4 
N.A.  N.A. 

66.0  28.6 

65.5  32.4 

69.8  32.1 

60.0  28.9 

62.6  N.A. 

37.9  20.1 

29.7  18.7 

38.1  19.1 

36.3  17.3 
33.5  N.A. 


1.7 
2.2 
2.0 
2.1 
N.A. 

29.7 
29.4 
38.4 
39.6 
N.A. 

37.4 
37.7 
40.9 
31.3 


17.8 
11.0 
19.0 
19.0 
N.A. 


3.1 
3.2 
3.0 
2.7 
N.A. 

55.2 
55.9 
61.2 
55.1 
N.A. 

58.4 
55.7 
60.2 
55.3 


33.5 
28.1 
31.9 
30.1 
N.A. 


N.A.  =  Not  Available. 
Source:  National  Food  Processors  Association. 


Table  1 6— Sweetpotatoes:  Prices  f.o.b.  shipping  points  and  wholesale  price 
at  new  York  and  Chicago,  indicated  periods  1 980,  1 981  and  1 982 

Week  ended 

Item  State  Unit  1980-81  1981-82 

Nov.  8        Dec.  6       Jan.  10      Nov.  7      Dec.  1 1       Jan.  9 


Dollars 

F.o.b.  shipping  point 


Porto  Rico  type, 

S.W.  Louisiana 

50  lb. 

ctn. 

& 

crt., 

U.S. 

No.  1 

9.58 

12.00. 

12.50 

10.62 

10.41 

12.00 

Jewels 

Eastern  N.  Carolina 

50  lb. 

ctn. 

& 

crt., 

U.S. 

No.  1 

8.50 

10.63 

1 1.00 

9.25 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 
1980-81  1981-82 
Nov.  12      Dec.  16      Jan.  13     Nov.  17      Dec.  15     Jan.  12 


Dollars 

Terminal  markets 
New  York 

Porto  Rico,  cured      N.Carolina                50  lb.  ctn.               10.50           12.50         -           13.50  12.00  11.75 
Chicago 

Porto  Rico,  cured      Louisiana                  50  lb.  crt.               12.50           15.00         -           14.25  15.00  14.00 

F  o  b  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  range  of  daily  prices,  compiled  from  Market  News  Service  reports.  The  market  prices  are  representative 
prices  for  Tuesday  of  each  week  and  are  submitted  by  the  Market  News  Service  representative  at  each  market. 
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Table  1  7— United  States  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  per  hundredweight  for  important  field  crops, 
indicated  periods  1980  and  1981 


Commodity 

1980 

1981 

Dec.  15 

Jan.  1 5 

Oct.  15 

Nov.  15 

Dec.  15 

Dollars 

Potatoes 

6.19 

7.31 

4.38 

4.92 

4.87 

Sweetpotatoes 

16.00 

16.80 

10.30 

12.80 

15.30 

Beans,  dry  edible 

26.40 

27.50 

23.50 

23.90 

22.70 

Peas,  dry 

8.90 

11.00 

8.77 

9.14 

10.30 

Source:  Agricultural  Prices,  CRB. 


Table  1  8— Beans,  dry  edible:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production, 
1 979,  1 980,  and  indicated  1 981 1 


Harvested  acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production2 

Group  state 

and  classes 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1.000  acres 

Pounds 

7,000  cwt. 

Michigan 

460 

570 

590 

1,400 

1,360 

1,220 

6,440 

7,752 

7,198 

New  York 

40 

48 

47 

1,150 

1,280 

1,250 

460 

614 

588 

Northwest3 

487 

770 

1,103 

1,665 

1,518 

1,586 

8,107 

1 1 ,692 

16,51 1 

Southwest4 

190 

235 

266 

984 

1,074 

1,314 

1,869 

2,524 

3,495 

California: 

Large  lima 

27 

34 

30 

1,959 

2,215 

2,070 

529 

753 

621 

Baby  lima 

29 

19 

27 

2,262 

2,353 

2,330 

656 

447 

629 

Other 

151 

160 

164 

1,599 

1,630 

1,690 

2,415 

2,608 

2,772 

Total  California 

207 

213 

221 

1,739 

1,788 

1,820 

3,600 

3,808 

4,022 

United  States 

1,384 

1,821 

2,201 

1,480 

1,449 

1,445 

20,476 

26,395 

31,814 

includes  beans  grown  for  seed.  2Cleaned  basis.  3Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Minnesota,  and  North  Dakota.  4Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Utah. 


Source:  Crop  Production,  Annual  CRB,  SRS. 


Table  1  9  — Beans,  dry  edible:  Production  in  selected  States,  by  major  types, 
United  States,  1 981  and  total  by  types  1 980 


Total 


Type 

Michigan 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

Washington 

Colorado 

New  York 

California 

Other1 

1981  2 

1980 

1,000  cwt. 

Peas,  navy 

4,070 

1,335 

5,405 

5,717 

Great  northern 

427 

48 

2,118 

2,593 

2,112 

Pinto 

384 

2,421 

834 

1,700 

643 

2,720 

5,303 

14,005 

14,008 

Red  kidney 

351 

13 

312 

830 

39 

1,577 

1,757 

Small  red 

214 

396 

610 

646 

Large  lima 

621 

621 

758 

Baby  lima 

629 

629 

447 

Small  white3 

162 

140 

302 

186 

Blackeye 

880 

880 

698 

Other 

130 

168 

2 

35 

31 

180 

155 

701 

468 

Pink 

1,034 

177 

700 

30 

1,941 

1,750 

Cranberry 

273 

273 

330 

Garbanzo 

42 

42 

67 

Black  turtle 

soup 

245 

1,990 

2,235 

1,451 

U.S.  total 

5,208 

4,277 

882 

4,063 

4,380 

2,755 

343 

6,012 

6,862 

31,814 

33,395 

includes  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Dakota,  and  Utah.  Preliminary,  includes  flat  small  white. 
Source:  Production,  Annual  summary.  CRB,  SRS 
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Table  20— Peas,  dry  field:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  production,  1979,  1980,  and  1981 


States 

Harvested  acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1,000  acres 

Pounds 

1,000  cwt. 

Idaho 

51 

63 

43 

1,380 

2,300 

2,000 

704 

1,449 

860 

Washington 

85 

72 

65 

1,570 

2,550 

2,200 

1,335 

1,836 

1,430 

United  States 

136 

135 

108 

1,499 

2,433 

2,120 

2,039 

3,285 

2,290 

Includes  peas  grown  for  seed  and  cannery  peas  harvested  dry. 


SOURCE:  Crop  Production,  Annual  CRB,  SRS 
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